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One of CHA’s International Cub meet 
with hydraulic lift, shows how it eliminates need 
for stationary sidewalk lifts, as it hoists 300- 
pound incinerator refuse cans from a basement. 


CHA SAVES *40,000 


with CUB’ Lo-Boy’ tractor 


By eliminating the need for seven sidewalk lifts costing y cco . 

. * ou can mow with 3-gang pulled or mounted reel-type 
$6,000 each, a single International Cub Lo-Boy tractor mower, 60-inch rotary, or 42-inch Hammer Knife mower. 
made a net capital saving of $40,000 for Chicago Hous- CHA now owns 8 Cub tractors. 
ing Authority. Equipped with hydraulic crane lift, the 
Lo-Boy removes incinerator refuse cans from the base- 
ments of seven high-rise apartment buildings. With the 
tractor, the loaded cans may be carried to street curbs 
where the scavenger may quickly and easily empty 
them. Servicing the seven buildings, totaling 1,050 
dwelling units, takes the Lo-Boy just 34 hours a week. 
In addition, the Cub is used for clearing snow, mowing , 
lawns, hauling materials—even pumping water from Clearing walts of snew i ¢ sor, soy io, wih a 
flooded basements during flash floods. age sidewalk width. 


ei Cubs can save your Authority money too! Look in the 
classified directory and phone your International Harvester 
Dealer. He’ll gladly demonstrate! 


>» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use —Form Tractors and Equipment . . . Twine Industrial Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment —General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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How privately financed 
rehabilitation can 
improve urban housing 








with suggestions on new 
directions in public 
rehabilitation policies 


This study acquaints the private investor 
with the methods, problems, and potential 
profits of residential rehabilitation. In ad- 
dition, it examines the contribution of re- 
habilitation to public and private urban re- 
newal and housing programs, and suggests 
fresh approaches in public policies. With 
its wea of practical cases, the book can 
serve as an analytic guide to the feasibility 
of private rehabilitation. Its treatment from 
the point of view of the neighborhood and 
city-wide pattern of supply and demand 
makes it invaluable in programming public 
rehabilitation. 


Just Published 


RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and 
Public Purposes 


By WILLIAM W. NASH 
Directed by MILES L. COLEAN 
Harvard Graduate School of Design 


ACTION Series in Housing 
and Community Development 
268 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.00 


The circumstances are illustrated under which 
rehabilitation can be profitably undertaken in 
the prestige, the middle-in- 
come, and the low-rent hous- 
ing fields. The book covers the 
selection, purchase, and de- 
sign of the project, as well as 
the extent, methods, and cost 
estimation of rehabilitation. 
Also detailed is the financing 
of the property. Further, the 
>»ook shows how government- 
al activities on all levels affect 
the location and scope of re- 
habilitation. It outlines action 
by both public and private 
groups to stimulate rehabilita- 
tion. 


-—SEE THIS BOOK !0 DAYS FREE— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. JHS-12 
327 W. 41st St., N.Y.C. 36 


Send me Nash & Colean’s Residential Re- | 
habilitation for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $8.00, plus l 
few cents for delivery, or return book ‘post- 
paid. (We pay delivery if you remit with | 
coupon; same return privilege.) l 


Company 
Position 


For prices and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l., N.Y.C. JHS-12 | 
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Personals 





KNOX BANNER, 

NAHRO’s 1956-57 president, has resigned 
as executive director of the Little Rock 
Housing Authority, effective February 1, 
to become executive director of the Na- 
tional Capital Downtown Committee, In- 
corporated, In his new post, Mr. Banner 
will undertake revitalization of 403 acres 
in the downtown area of Washington, 
D. C. for a_ business-oriented citizens 
group much like Little Rock’s Urban 
Progress Association, which Mr. Banner 
has served as secretary-treasurer since its 
beginnings in March (see June JOURNAL, 
page 204). Mr. Banner, with the Little 
Rock authority since 1954, has won na- 
tional recognition for the city’s housing 
and urban renewal programs, including 
mention from former Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator Albert 
Cole, who last year cited Little Rock as 
“among the leaders” in the field. Before 
joining the Little Rock authority, Mr. 
Banner was assistant to the regional di- 
rector of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion at Fort Worth. Long a participant 
in the affairs of NAHRO, Mr. Banner 
also has been active in the Arkansas 
Council of Housing Authorities—he re- 
cently was re-elected as secretary-treasuret 
of the group; the Health and Welfare 
Planning Council of Pulaski County; the 
Family Service Agency; and others. 


DOWELL NAYLOR, J 

is leaving the executive directorship of 
the Columbia, Missouri housing and re- 
development authorities to take the post 
being vacated in Little Rock by Knox 
Banner (see above). Mr. Naylor's shift to 
Little Rock will become effective January 
15. In Columbia, Mr. Naylor was re- 
sponsible for launching both a_ public 
housing amd redevelopment program. In 
both areas he has helped turn up some 
unique ideas for dealing with old prob- 
lems: in public housing—an orientation 
program for move-ins in the city’s first 
project has won Columbia notice for a 
housing-plus philosophy (see November 
in redevelopment—a 
pay-as-you-go financing plan that was put 
into effect when voters rejected a prop- 
erty-tax-based bond issue (see January 
JOURNAL, page 22). 


MARK HERLEY, 

has been elevated from the post of assist- 
ant director to that of director-secretary 
of the Detroit Housing Commission, which 
operates as both the housing and redevel- 
opment agency for the city. Mr. Herley, 
NAHRO's first vice-president, takes over 
in his new job in January, when Harry J. 
Durbin, present executive-secretary, re- 
tires from public office. 


PAUL S. FREEDMAN, 

executive director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the County of Cook, left December 
16 for Santiago, Chile on a two-month 
mission for the International Cooperation 
Administration. Mr. Freedman, a member 
of the NAHRO Board of Governors and 
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PERSONALS— 


(Continued from page 383) 


a former vice-president of the Association, 
will advise the Chilean government on 
methods for stimulating financing of pri- 
vate housing through government pro- 
grams. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 

Chicago builder who gained recognition 
as a principal in the development of the 
planned suburban community of Park 
Forest, on December 13 was elected a 
national chairman of the United Jewish 
Appeal. During World War II, Mr. 
Klutznick served as commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, 

Chicago engineering consultant, has been 
named executive secretary of the Better 
Housing League of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County to succeed D. Reid Ross (see 
October JOURNAL, page 306). Mr. Vaughan 
has been active in the housing field for 
some 23 years: as head of his own engi- 
neering firm; in planning, construction, 
and administration for other private or- 
ganizations; as director of development 
for the Chicago Housing Authority (1949- 
51); in federal housing service; and, as a 
volunteer, working with various citizens 
groups. 


ERNEST J. BOHN, 

director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, last month took on 
another in a long line of “extra curricu- 
lar” activities. In November he accom- 
panied Robert Dodge of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to Geneva, Switzer- 
land as an official delegate to the winter 
meeting of the Housing Committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. 


WALTER HARRIS, JR. 

has been granted a leave of absence as 
assistant professor of city planning at Yale 
University to take over as director of the 
InterAmerican Housing Center (CINVA) 
in Bogota, Colombia, to succeed Eric Carl- 
son (see July-August JOURNAL, page 224) . 
Mr. Harris has had extensive professional 
experience that has included low-cost 
housing design and master plans for new 
and existing towns in the Americas; he 
has also acted as consultant to such or- 
ganizations as the United Nations, the 
Pan American Union, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. As 
head of CINVA, Mr. Harris will attempt 
to apply some new approaches to job of 
supplying Latin America with badly 
needed low-cost housing. 


RECENT DEATHS 

David Burke Cooley, retired executive di- 
rector of the Laurel, Mississippi housing 
authority, after a long illness. Mr. Cooley 
was 77 years old. 

James Fleming Daniel, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Greenville, South Carolina 
housing authority, of a heart ailment. 
Mr. Daniel, who was 60 years old, had 
been director of the Greenville authority 
since 1943. 
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NAHRO’s 26th Annual Conference, 
18-21 


better than average for a midwest locale; 
were enthusiastically attended and many 
were “Standing Room Only” events; the 
events sponsored by the local host com- 
mittee, chaired by Frank Davis, a board 
member of the Better Housing League, 
were all big hits. 


The one disappointment most often regis- 
tered centered about the theme of the con- 
ference—“The Human Side of Housing and 
Urban Renewal.” It was generally agreed 
that selection of such a theme represented 
a start in the right direction toward putting 
housing and renewal emphasis where it 
belongs: on people. But, at the same time, 
many delegates were disappointed that it 
was possible only to scratch the surface of 
the question at the NAHRO conference— 
that there is still much deep probing to do. 


This issue of the JOURNAL includes reports 
of all sessions of the conference, except the 
business meetings, which were reported in 
the November issue (see page 367). Mate- 
rial is divided into four categories: the 
human side of housing and renewal; codes 
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held October 
in Cincinnati, was a success in a number of 
ways: the attendance—1362—while not breaking the 
record set in 1957 in New York City, was considered 
thegessions 


Presented below 


conference. 


WHO WAS THERE— 
Commissioners ........ wee 
Executive Directors .. 
Administrative Personnel 
Management Personnel ......... 
Technical and Maintenance 
Realtors, builders, renewal 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM— 
Alabama ...... Pere 

Arizona .. 
Arkansas .. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut .. 
ee reer 
District of Columbia...... 
DED vas duu a wweéeeeas 
Georgia .. 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine .. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


1S 


370 


ae 
. .283 


137 


. 48 


or, 
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and conservation; administration; 


breakdown of 


consultants ... 


and M. 


CARINE GEIB 8a. 6 cin dict c'n abc 
Research, University, Students 


Wives and family members. . 
Federal Agency Personnel 


Others ... 


Missouri . 
Nebraska 
Nevada .. 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York . 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

OPTERON 2.000% 
Pennsylvania .. 


Rhode Island .. 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Puerto Rico .. 
Austria 
Argentina 
Japan 
Canada 





the attendance 
showing who came from where to be at the NAHRO 
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Pictured at the annual business 
meeting where program resolution was 
unanimously adopted 

by the membership 

are Charles Farris, executive 

director of the St. Louis housing 

and redevelopment authorities, newly 
elected NAHRO president; outgoing 
“ramon John Searles, director of the 
Washington, D. C. redevelopment agency; 
and two members of the 

Board of Governors, Philip Tripp 

of New Bedford 

and Edmund Horwinski of Oakland. 





NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted at Annual Business Meeting, October 20, 1959 


Be it resolved— 

As we move into the sixtieth year of the twentieth 
century, we look back to the record this country has 
made in clearing slums, in working to prevent the 
spread of urban blight, and in maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of decent housing in suitable neighbor- 
hood environments. We find what has been done 
impressive as an example of human idealism, ingenu- 
ity, and effort. But what can be seen in this record 
in terms of the achievement of pre-established goals? 
Are we free from slums? Well housed in good neigh- 
borhoods? Have our cities realized the full benefit of 
the application of modern technology to the needs 
of mid-century man: social, physical, economic? 


Based on what we read in this record, we recognize 
that our job—the job that associates us in NAHRO— 
is at best well started. We may never see it achieved 
if we fail to now evaluate realistically what has been 
done and to set long-range goals for the decades ahead. 


Out of our conviction that America’s cities must be 
renewed to assure the well being of the nation’s citi- 
zens, to maintain the strength and the growth of our 
economy, and to continue the steps already taken to 
make the United States an example to the world of 
the first nation in history to have the will and ability 
to provide good housing and good cities for all of its 
people, we set these long-range tasks for ourselves: 


1—We must organize a as study into the 


present techniques being used for the job. We must 
search for: 


..a more profound understanding of how cities func- 
tion and of what they can contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of living for the individual; 


.a consistent relationship between all the program 
elements, whether publicly or privately developed and 
operated, that go into the building of cities: indus- 
trial expansion, highway construction, the creation of 
new homes and neighborhood facilities. 
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.a method for timing the various steps in the re- 
newal process to — us ahead of the natural forces of 
deterioration and of the steady growth of our popu- 
lation; 


. an action program that ties together the adminis- 
trative, financial, and physical resources of our local 
governments. 


2—We must encourage strong and unremitting leader- 
ship at the Washington level to carry through what- 
ever changes in programs of federal aid may be re- 
quired. 


3—We must encourage strong and unremitting leader- 
ship at the state and local level to sustain us as day-to- 
day complexities arise and as major decisions are faced 
that can mean the difference between short-term ex- 
pediency and long-term enrichment. It is at the local 
level that renewal programs must originate and must 
be carried out: the level of people and of bricks, nails, 
and doorknobs. Federal and state programs of assist- 
ance and action are essential . . . but they can be sterile 
if strong and properly oriented localities are not there 
to request, receive, and use wisely the assistance 
ened 


4—We must make evident—ever more widely— 
NAHRO’s special competence to guide the urban re- 
newal movement, because our interests are grounded 
in the general welfare and because we, as public off- 
cials and private citizens, professionally and person- 
ally involved in housing and urban renewal, must deal 
with the program as a whole, as well as with isolated 
elements of the complex. 


All of these long-range tasks reflect the Association’s 
dedication to the broad objectives for the general wel- 
fare and security of the nation and its people as laid 
down in the policy statement of the Housing Act of 
1949. Further, they give a sharp focus to the basic 
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elements of the comprehensive policy adopted by 
NAHRO last year at its 25th anniversary conference. 


FOR THE YEAR IMMEDIATELY AHEAD— 

Public Housing: We remain convinced that low-rent 
public housing is the only proved and available for- 
mula for providing decent housing to families without 
the resources to buy or rent standard housing on the 
private housing market. 


It is possible that the long-range study that the Asso- 
ciation is advocating herewith may uncover a new 
formula for supplying this area of the housing market. 
Meanwhile, however, we commend the Congress for 
opening the way, in the Housing Act of 1959, to a 
more flexible and locally responsive type of program, 
through its adoption of the principle of local responsi- 
bility for public housing, for having eliminated the 
20 per cent of income rent requirement, and for allow- 
ing local authorities to establish their own rents and 
income limits. And we commend the Commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration for agreeing to a 
two-year experiment in making local authorities re- 
sponsible for the handling of budgets and audits. We 
urge local housing authorities to take full advantage 
of this opportunity to inject more flexibility and in- 
genuity into their programs and to demonstrate the 
strength that flows from local initiative. 


In particular, we recommend that local authorities ex- 
amine their operations to see if they are staffed and 
organized to deal competently with the troubled fami- 
lies who make up an increasing proportion of the 
tenant body in many localities. With more freedom, 
authorities may be in the strongest position they have 
ever been to begin to cope effectively with social prob- 
lem situations. 


Further, we recommend that local authorities move 
rapidly to put under construction the 37,000 addi- 
tional units of public housing authorized in the 1959 
Act and that they begin now to develop figures that 
measure the extent of the public housing need in their 
communities over the next decade or more. NAHRO 
recognizes that cities everywhere are undergoing fun- 
damental social and economic changes and that these 
changes sometimes work against fast public housing 
action. Yet NAHRO urges local authorities to assume 
ever stronger leadership roles in the year ahead and to 
move forward as pioneers into this changing scene with 
the same vigor that marked the early days of the 
program. 


Under the present program, maximum local responsi- 
bility and autonomy will not be possible, of course, 
until the NAHRO recommendations of past years are 
adopted by the Congress: (a) restoration of the full 
amount of authorized funds in Section (e) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, as 
expressed in terms of annual contributions in the total 
sum of 336 million dollars and (b) adoption of legis- 
lation requiring the federal agency to pay to local 
housing authorities annual contributions in the full 
fixed amounts as established in their basic annual con- 
tributions contracts. 


Needed too, is a specific legislative directive that local 
authorities should have latitude to experiment with 
various building types, space wthce Toon use of ma- 
terials and facilities without the arbitrary administra- 
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tive imposition of rigid standards or cost ceilings. The 
present PHA cost limitation of $17,000 ignores the 
Hexibility that the act itself gives the program through 
a per room cost limitation and further overlooks not 
only the steadily rising cost limits authorized for other 
federally-aided programs but fails to recognize that 
public housing construction costs must absorb the costs 
of clearing slum sites, relocating families, providing 
community facilities where needed, providing for the 
needs of large families, and building to structural 
standards that are gauged to at least a 40-year life span 
for the projects built under the program. 


We continue to support other detailed legislative 
changes as developed in earlier years, all of them di- 
rected toward freeing soundly conceived and enthusi- 
astically supported local programs from the kind of 
federal control and arbitrary limitations that inhibit 
localities from achieving the objectives of the program. 


Urban Renewal—Title I: The increasingly critical lag 
both in time and space—between wee decay and 
urban renewal is becoming a matter of deep concern 
to officials at every level of government: those new 
to the program as well as those long active in it. 
NAHRO’s program resolutions from year to year show 
a clear and progressively more intensified awareness of 
this fact. The Association has continuously called for 
long-term assurance of the availability of federal 
capital grant funds in support of the over-all program. 
This is a must for effective local programming. The 
grant authorization in the Housing Act of 1959 covers 
only a two-year period, at a minimum level. Most of 
the authorized funds were already earmarked at the 
time of the passage of the Act. Therefore, NAHRO 
restates its previous position: that there be an increase 
in federal capital grant obligational authority under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 in the amount of 
600 million dollars each year for a ten-year period. 


This amount itself is what we estimate to be the cur- 
rent annual requirement. It makes no allowance for 
the projection of the present rapid growth in number 
and size of local urban renewal programs. Such a pro- 
jection is another subject for the long-range study that 
NAHRO proposes. 


Despite NAHRO’s concern, as expressed above, that 
the program was not given long-term encouragement 
in the 1959 Act, we commend the Congress for the 
many liberalizing amendments in the basic program 
that the legislation carried, all of them proposed by 
our Association: (1) provisions to permit simplification 
of urban renewal plans at the discretion of the admin- 
istrator; (2) authorization of federal financial assist- 
ance for community renewal programs, which could 
substantially speed up the early foundation-laying 
process; (3) the allowance of local grants-in-aid credit 
for improvements and facilities begun in urban re- 
newal areas within three years prior to the signing of 
the loan and grant contract; (4) provisions allowing 
greater flexibility in non-residential developments; 
(5) provisions liberalizing and extending the Section 
701 planning grant program. 


NAHRO calls upon local officials to see in these tech- 
nical changes new opportunities for exercising initi- 
ative and skill, thereby buttressing the Association's 
long-time advocacy of placing maximum program and 
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CHARLES SLUSSER TO LEAVE PHA 


Charles E. Slusser is resigning as commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, as of December 31, 
to go back to his home city of Akron, Ohio, where 
he has extensive real estate and insurance business 
interests and where all four of his children live. 


President Eisenhower named Mr. Slusser to head PHA 
in 1953 (see July 1953 JouRNAL, page 221). He had 
been mayor of Akron for more than nine years when 
he took on the federal position. Prior to getting into 
municipal government, Mr. Slusser had been an exec- 
utive with Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, also 
in Akron. 


President Eisenhower accepted the resignation regret- 
fully and commented that Mr. Slusser has served in an 
“important post with diligence and ability.” The 
President noted that his “contribution in the field of 
public housing had indeed been a significant one.” 
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policy responsibility in the community rather than at 
the federal level. 


We reaffirm the need for an increase in the federal 
share of net project costs for renewal projects and we 
advocate that the present two-thirds federal, one-third 
local sharing of the costs be changed to four-fifths 
federal, one-fifth local. Such an increase would not 
reduce the local contribution to urban renewal but 
would permit less wealthy but needy communities to 
enter the program and would permit other cities to 
enlarge their programs in order to approach more 
closely existing community requirements. 


We urge the immediate establishment of a joint 
study by NAHRO and other interested groups of 
public officials, aimed at bringing about the coordina- 
tion of urban renewal and highway planning at the 
federal level. These two programs are moving forward 
with great rapidity and a continuation of their gen- 
erally unrelated programming could be ruinously ex- 
pensive and do irreparable damage to the over-all pub- 
lic improvement movement. 


Along with this need for coordination at the federal 
level, there is the need for the coordination of renewal, 
community facilities, and public works undertakings 
at the local level. We call to the attention of local re- 
newal agencies their responsibility for taking the 
leadership in getting such coordination under way. 


Urban Renewal—Neighborhood Conservation and Re- 
habilitation: New and untried theories are being pressed 
into action in that part of the renewal program that 
seeks to preserve the existing housing supply through 
neighborhood rehabilitation and conservation. This 
part of the program involves by far the greatest num- 
ber of people, the largest areas, and the most extensive 
expenditures in the entire renewal complex. Local 
agencies are, therefore, admonished to exercise fore- 
sight, ingenuity, imagination, and strong leadership in 
an effort to find a way to realize the full potential of 
this program. 


A key tool in rehabilitation and conservation is the 
housing code and related codes carrying minimum 
standards controlling the occupancy, sanitation, and 
safety of the existing housing supply. Local communi- 
ties are reminded that the responsibility is solely theirs 
for developing strong standards for such codes, for 
providing adequate budgets for the employment of 
trained and reliable inspection staffs, and for organiz- 
ing efficient and equitable enforcement systems. Dur- 
ing the year ahead, it is recommended that appropri- 
ate organizations of law officers give some study to the 
court procedures followed in most communities in 
code enforcement. Experience seems to indicate that 
much simplified legal processes are needed to speed 
along and give importance to the actual enforcement 
of codes. 


Further, during the year ahead, there is a need to 
explore whether the financing of individual property 
rehabilitation is possible without some form of sub- 
sidy. 


Middle-Income Housing: In the long-range study that 
NAHRO is advocating, we are aware of the pressing 
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need for a solution to the “middle-income housing 
problem.” The study on mortgage credit begun last 
year by the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, supplemented by experience under various 
legislative experiments of the last ten years, may un- 
cover some quick means of financing this neglected 
level of the housing market. We commend the Con- 
gress for undertaking this study as well as for the 
changes it made through the Housing Act of 1959 in 
the various Federal Housing Administration programs 
aimed at easing the housing problems of the elderly, 
the investor in urban renewal housing, cooperatives, 
and investors in rehabilitated rental properties. We 
shall continue to support these varied means of solv- 
ing the problem until a more fundamental and total 
approach can be devised. 


Relocation: The record of public housing and renewal 
agencies is a good one, with few exceptions, in the way 
that they have anticipated and provided for the re- 
location needs of families and businesses being dis- 
placed by their programs. No other public program 
in the history of the country has assumed comparable 
relocation responsibility for the people it uproots in 
the path of its progress. Despite this fact, NAHRO is 
keenly aware that the disruptions in family and busi- 
ness life that renewal operations often entail are 
thrusting its members into new and untried fields of 
human relations and public policy. 


We call upon the local housing and renewal agencies 
of the country to exercise all possible foresight in 
planning their programs, so that there is advance 
timing in the provision of relocation resources and a 
thorough understanding of the nature of relocation 
needs. Local agencies are also alerted that the year 
ahead will see new dimensions added to the relocation 
problem, since the Housing Act of 1959 authorizes an 
increase in the allocation of capital grants for projects 
in areas that are not predominantly residential and 
that are not to be re-used for predominantly residen- 
tial purposes. And we call upon the federal housing 
and renewal agencies to recognize that the major re- 

uirement for a successful relocation program is flex- 
ibility to deal with each individual case on an indi- 
vidual basis. The imposition of rigid federal rules, 
regulations, and standards can inflict serious handi- 
caps on local agencies. 


In looking toward the future of relocation, we see as 
an emerging question whether or not public funds can 
be used to reimburse displaced businesses for any good- 
will that they may stand to lose in the moving process. 
We recommend that an organization of state legal 
officers review this question in the light of state con- 
stitutional provisions and of past precedents in other 
fields. 


And in looking back over the year, we commend the 
Congress for the aids to an effective relocation pro- 
gram contained in the Housing Act of 1959: the in- 
crease in relocation payments for families and busi- 
nesses displaced under the Title I renewal program, 
the broadening of the eligibility base for receipt of 
such payments, the raised mortgage limitations and 
other liberalizing amendments for the Section 221 
rogram, and the extension of the home improvement 
oan program of the Federal Housing Administration. 
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As a relocation goal for local communities, we urge 
the establishment of central relocation agencies de- 
signed to cope with the displacement of persons by all 
types of governmental action—urban renewal, highway 
and street construction, code enforcement, etc. 


Finally, it must always be recognized that the heart of 
a relocation program is an adequate housing supply. 
Thus no fully satisfactory relocation program can be 
evolved until all parts of the housing market are be- 
ing adequately served: the middle-income family, the 
elderly, the minority family, the single-person family, 
the large family, the low-income family. 


Citizen Participation: We reaffirm our conviction that 
there must be widespread citizen understanding and 
support of the renewal program if it is to achieve its 
promise. This participation must occur on both a 
community-wide basis and within project areas. We 
would caution, however, that the techniques for get- 
ting citizen participation in public programs are still 
largely new and untried. For that reason, each local 
public agency should be free to staff and organize to 
work toward the goal of citizen participation along 
whatever lines are appropriate to the specific situation. 
They should not be limited by rigid federal rules, 
regulations, and standards. Further, we must recog- 
nize that final responsibility for the formulation and 
execution of public programs rests with local govern- 
ing bodies and official public agencies. This responsi- 
bility, based upon and responsive to the public will, 
cannot be abdicated and cannot be delegated. 


Housing for Elderly: With the rising number of elderly 
persons and families in the population, a high pro- 
portion of whom are people of modest or low income, 
a new demand on the housing market is being felt at 
all levels. The technique of providing this housing in 
a setting that serves the special health, recreation, and 
emotional needs of the elderly is still imperfected. We 
must make it a special point of emphasis during 1960 
to learn more about the needs of the elderly and to 
add to the modest gains of recent years in providing 
such housing through the public housing program, 
the FHA 213 cooperative program, and through the 
two new FHA programs that we hail the Congress for 
having adopted this year. 


COUPLED WITH THESE ISSUES FOR THE YEAR AHEAD— 

we again urge among the other objectives reflected in 
NAHRO'’s 1958 program resolution, the establishment 
of a federal department of housing and community 
development at the cabinet-rank level, the initiation of 
an adequate and comprehensive housing research pro- 
gram, and the establishment of a sound program for 
the professional training of housing and urban re. 
newal specialists. 


FINALLY... 

NAHRO restates its principal current recommenda- 
tion: that we undertake an immediate, comprehensive, 
and deep-probing study of the techniques, functions, 
timing, and goals of housing and urban renewal. We 
pledge ourselves as an Association to work with others 
for the establishment, as soon as feasible, of such a 
study—under such auspices that the outstanding minds 
of our age can be encouraged to draw from past ex- 
perience the wisdom that will lead us to the solution of 
our urban problems in the years ahead. 
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Charles Taft, city councilman 
and former mayor of 
Cincinnati, was featured 
speaker at NAHRO’s 
annual banquet, held 
Tuesday, October 20. 

It was at the banquet, 
also, that NAHRO delegates 
aid tribute to another 

well known member of the 
Taft family—the late 
Senator Robert Taft—in 

a resolution which said, 

in part, that without 
Senator Taft “there would 
have been no housing 
program for families 
living under intolerable 
conditions... 

no slum clearance” 

and no urban renewal. 





THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN RENEWAL 





TAFT SPEAKS AT ANNUAL BANQUET 


The battle of the second half of 
this 20th century is that against 
blight in our urban centers, where 
two-thirds of our population lives. 


But unfortunately a dangerous 
proportion of our political and civic 
leadership is living in the first half 
of the century . . . and a few rest 
durably in the 19th century. 


Last summer, at Saloniki in 
Greece, there met representatives of 
churches from all over the world to 
receive and discuss the report of a 
three-year study on areas of rapid 
social change. They thought there 
only of Asia, Africa, the Near East, 
and Latin America. 


But I assure you that the areas of 
greatest social change at this mo- 
ment are in the 200 cities of these 
United States with 50,000 popula- 
tion or more. The blight that has 
grown, long unnoticed, at the cores 
of these cities (matched, of course, 
by much blight in smaller places) 
has now erupted and shown itself as 
cancerous and threatening to our 
very life in the urban centers. 

Surgery is what we are trying with 
every hope of success. But, while the 
physically deteriorated buildings 
can be cut away, the people who oc- 
cupied them are not only not ex- 
pendable, but they are human be- 
ings from whom may well come es- 
sential future leadership and who, 
in our Judeo-Christian civilization, 
must be treated as of infinite worth. 
We must make our suburb-dwellers, 
our rural neighbors, and our un- 
knowing fellow citizens in each of 
our states realize that this relocation 
and rebuilding is the task of the 
century and a task in which every 
one of them must cooperate, in his 
own and the greater community's 
interest. 


Social Changes 

This is social change. Not only 
does it involve moving people in 
numbers equal to rather sizeable 
city populations, but people who, in 
large part, are new to urban life: in- 
migrants, not assimilated in many 
cases, and in many cases unusually 
difficult to assimilate. In the west 
and southwest, these families are 
Mexican and Indian. In New York, 
they are Puerto Rican. In Cincin- 
nati and in many other cities, they 
are rural southern Negroes and 


southern mountain whites from the 
Appalachian area. A_ substantial 
percentage are identified by social 
workers as multi-problem families. 
The problems they create result 
from the fact that some of them 
have grown up and have always 
lived in substandard conditions. Be- 
cause they continue their bad house- 
keeping practices, brought with 
them from the rural areas, and since 
there is little personal motivation to 
improve their housekeeping, they 
accelerate deterioration and create 
ill will among their neighbors. 
Landlords are likely to refuse to 
keep up their property when tenants 
are careless and untidy. Many of 
these families end up in public 
housing projects—and public hous- 


‘ing authorities have usually not 


been willing to face the problem 
of training this 10 per cent or 15 
per cent minority in housekeeping 
—it costs a good deal. 

If, therefore, we are attempting 
to eliminate slums through an ur- 
ban renewal program, we must 
change the habits these people have 
brought with them. What is needed 
is a fundamental education pro- 
gram in urban living. The tradi- 
tional social work approach to 
dealing with the multi-problem 
family often fails simply because it 
is not set up to do a rather lengthy 
educational job of this kind. We 
in Cincinnati have tried to evalu- 
ate the home adviser service of the 
Better Housing League in an ef- 
fort to make the visiting house- 
keepers used by the league more 
efficient and effective in dealing 
with backward families. Our goal 
is to help these families make a 
successful adjustment to better 
housing in a better neighborhood 
if they are relocated, whether it is 
in a public housing project or in 
private housing accommodations. 


Relocation 

The second terribly pressing 
social change is in the relocation of 
any minority group, with all its 
possible impact on neighborhood 
social stability. 

Though redevelopment had a 
five-year start on rehabilitation, 
there is no one of you, I suspect, 
but is over his head in the problems 
either of no place to lay the head 
for ousted families—or blockbust- 
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ing and panic and raw race or class 
prejudice. 

The selling of the U. S. urban 
renewal program began on the 
basis of jobs for building trades- 
men. Then we heard about slum 
clearance by public housing. Then 
came redevelopment by clearing 
defensible areas, not just a block 
or two at a time in a continuing 
sea of deterioration. 

But the job of selling renewal in 
the inclusive sense is only begin- 
ning and we need to take a new 
look. “Rehabilitation,” a term used 
by the commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Mr. Dav- 
id Walker, at a regional meeting 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in New York on October 
15, is not a good word. It has all 
the hopeless connotation that un- 
fortunately and incorrectly the 
public gives to the wonderful work 
of Goodwill Industries or to the es- 
sential federal rehabilitation work 
in connection with Workmen’s 
Compensation injuries. 

Renewal itself is the best word. 
We are trying to make neighbor- 
hoods places where people want 
and insist upon living. Contrast 
Georgetown in Washington, D. C. 
with the relatively new blockbusted 
areas each of you can so easily con- 
jure up, or with the aging near 
suburbs where the old three-story, 
one- or two-family, is fast turning 
into a tenement. This is social 
change—and it surely can be rapid. 

It can swamp and nearly destroy 
much of our hard built up human 
relations in our cities. As of June 
1958, some 272 urban renewal proj- 
ects were approved for final plan- 
ning or actual execution. They will 
displace 130,000 families, of which 
only 25,000 had already been re- 
located at that time. . . 

This underlying rapid social 
change by relocation few. x political 
dynamite and politicians run for 
cover, along with federal officials. 
Like the boodlers in Thomas Nash’s 
cartoon of Boss Tweed, each points 
at the next, on around the circle, 
as at fault. Many just try to sweep 
it all under the rug . . . but they 
can’t. 

Politics vs. Planning 

We who have been in respons- 
ible positions of leadership in this 
field in local politics are risking 
our political lives at every election. 
We are shot at in every conversa- 
tion by the old time conservatives, 
who have never had any truck 
with this nonsense. “Leave ‘em 
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Pictured at the annual banquet are: Outgoing NAHRO President John 
Searles; the speaker, Charles P. Taft, city councilman and former mayor 
of Cincinnati; Charles Farris, newly elected Association president. 


where they are,” they tell us, even 
while 60 acres of our worst slum 
goes flat to become the approach to 
our new Kentucky bridge. We have 
the steady opposition of the slum 
landlords and their friends in real 
estate and building and loan oper- 
ations. We politicians are shoulder- 
ing the burden of public education 
. . « but it’s a tough job without 
more help than we get. 

Our planners and other officials 
like you represent one source of 
our troubles. Every so often some 
one of you, especially planners, can 
come up with some political inepti- 
tude that makes us pros want to lie 
down, kick our feet, and bawl. 
That is, if we can’t get hold of the 
guy and murder him. For many 
years, I have made it a rule to get 
somebody, sometimes my long suf- 
fering wife, to read over my pro- 
posed handouts. At the very least, 
I talk "em over with knowledgeable 
people. Can't officials do a little 
consulting with friendly _politi- 
cians? 

But, somehow, there is the idea 
around that politics is no part of 
the job of planners or A Ca- 
reer public officials. Don’t they 
want to get their plans carried out? 
If they do, then they had better 


consult with those who have to do 
the job, including their opponents. 
This is not a proposal to give up 
important parts of any plan or pro- 
gram. But you can say the same 
thing in a lot of different ways— 
and you don’t have to say every 
thing at once. In fact, some parts 
of a program can wait quite a 
while. 

Renewal, in contrast with rede- 
velopment, requires a large meas 
ure of public and neighborhood 
cooperation and this means neigh- 
Leolnal organization down to 
blocks if possible. Some of our good 
political reactionaries described a 
community organizer once, in a 
budget for urban renewal, as a 
press agent. This public participa- 
tion is a tough job. Nobody likes 
to go through a yelling, hair pull- 
ing public hearing or meeting on 
a neighborhood controversy; this 
kind of thing is terribly wearing 
and time consuming. Unfortunate- 
ly, some public officials shun ii like 
the plague, which means they shy 
off of much of the absolutely es- 
sential democratic process of neigh- 
borhood participation in renewal 
planning. Renewal can’t work 
without it. 


(Continued next page) 
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We are told to get state help. But 
state officials get their local facts 
from local party people, whose 
basic political principle is never to 
take anybody’s property for public 
improvements, especially the prop- 
erties of those politically active, 
such as real estate interests. Above 
all, they are against moving people 
under any circumstances. To talk 
about help from the states with 
their rural, smaller town, and sub- 
urban-minded legislatures is plain 
nonsense. In New York maybe; 
elsewhere, phooey! 
Washington Bottleneck 

In this sort of situation, we seem 
to be faced with a concerted posi- 
tion on the part of the administra- 
tion in Wadhinenot that is, to say 
the least, obstructive, growing out 
of a combination of fiscal policy 
and distaste for the whole prob- 
lem . .. and a pretty complete 
failure to realize the kind of crisis 
that two-thirds of our people face 
in the cities. 

A few weeks ago, the President 
sent word to his White House staff- 
er on public works to study defer- 
ring and cutting down the express- 
way program in the industrial 
cities. While all of us may be dis- 
turbed with the high, wide, and not 
always handsome swaths planned 
by highway engineers, as was the 
Washington fine arts commission 
over the proposed bridge approach- 
es to and under the Lincoln Me- 
morial, our Congressman Gordon 
Scherer’s blast against this order 
found an echo in me. What are 
their defense convoys going to do 
when they hit city traffic that we 
can’t provide for, because Uncle 
Sam has our taxpayers’ money and 
we have operating and capital tax 
limitations imposed (properly, I 
hasten to add) by the state legisla- 
tures? 

In September, David Kendall, 
special counsel to the President, 
and formerly assistant secretary of 
the treasury, one of George Hum- 
phrey’s boys I suppose, told the 
Ohio municipal league, that urban 
renewal, housing, airports were 
among items that can be developed 
locally, “without automatically as- 
suming the federal government 
will do it.” Such assumptions, he 
said, are undemocratic and destroy 
local initiative. “Remember also,” 
he said, “that federal grants are in 
no sense free . . . that there is no 
difference between Washington 
tax dollars and local tax dollars.” 
Well, the report may be colored 
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a bit by a conservative party paper 
in which it appeared. But with all 
these grants, our tax dollars are 
still going elsewhere in _ large 
amounts. I don’t envy or challenge 
the way our Cincinnati money is 
used outside our area. But I resent 
being told that when it does come 
back, it is not ours—but “federal.” 
The worst thing that has happened 
around the U. S. in recent years 
was when certain advisers persuad- 
ed the President that state legisla- 
tures, as constituted now and for 
some time to come, would take care 
of urban problems. They will not. 


In September, Mr. Norman Ma- 
son, head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, whom you 
will hear tomorrow, described as 
“shocking” the fact that during the 
last ten years only 26 urban renew- 
al projects had been completed, 
that planners seem to like to keep 
on edmiog: with the result that 
rebuilding is delayed. In America, 
he said (meaning us, I presume), 
we confuse spending with accom- 
plishment. Too many local govern- 
ments are grasping for more and 
more of the U. S. taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. (I ask parenthetically again, 
whose dollars are they?) 

Mr. David Walker, head of ur- 
ban renewal under Mr. Mason, at 
the meeting in New York on Oc- 
tober 15, to which I have already 
referred, said he was “tired of 
local authorities talking about re- 
habilitation but not having it 
under way.” 


What kind of leadership is this 
anyway? From the White House 
staff, with treasury overtones, we 
hear that we and the states can do 
the whole thing. This is what we 
describe in the World Council of 
Churches as “eschatological”: that 
is, after the second coming. 

Mr. Mason put all the blame for 
delay on us. Well, we are not race 
horses but we have to deal not 
only with people like them at the 
top... but with housewives, and 
grocers, and ward captains, and 
landlords, and local big shots, and 
local politics. To say nothing of 
the relocatees and the rehabilitees. 
This is the human side of housing. 
Mr. Mason had better come down 
and deal with these people for a 
while. He will talk more sensibly. 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Association held up for months 
our first redevelopment project, 
already several years behind be- 
cause the opposition propaganda 


beat our first bond referendum. 
A tentative commitment to give 
our private redeveloper a good 
interest rate was withdrawn. 
Then it took us nine months 
to get a level payment mortgage 
guarantee out of the Federal Hous- 


ing Administration. Failure in 
either case meant $7 to $10 a 
month higher rents. Now, after 
15 months since we signed the 
contract, costs are way up and our 
redevelopers are falling apart and 
we begin over again. Are we the 
only ones at fault? 

Meantime, our expressway boys 
couldn’t make up their minds 
about ramps alongside this project 
and every decision required changes 
in plans to keep within 25 per cent 
land coverage. 

Mr. Mason’s attitude toward pub- 
lic housing as expressed in the 
same September speech already 
mentioned, is not helpful, disre- 
garding as it does the facts about 
why units under previous authori- 
zations had not been built. A ques- 
tionnaire on the program that I 
just received from him leaves me 
in doubt as to whether he was 
asking for answers friendly to the 
whole program or not. 

Mr. Walker had also better live 
for a while with rehabilitation 
down here where we are. It is 
people as well as houses whose 
fixed qualities we are trying to 
change. Yesterday some of you ex- 
perts showed why FHA’s Section 
220 program had failed. I hope 
you give him a transcript. 

All we want is (1) recognition 
that this is the crisis of the cen- 
tury; (2) understanding of the 
human problems of rapid social 
change we are up against, as well 
as knowledge that no social change 
in people can be rapid; (3) fitting 
the U. S. program into the essen- 
tial elements of our local job; (4) 
an end to this ridiculous expecta- 
tion that the states and localities 
can pay for this out of our tax 
resources. 

We know the fiscal problem. But 
the federal government should not 
point to commitments of the U. S. 
to pay out in two to six years 
as if they unbalanced the current 
budget and created inflation in 
1959. They don’t. 


Local Role 
There are two ways for localities 
to support housing and urban re- 
newal: (1) by means of a city-wide 
educational and public relations 
campaign that makes the need for 
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housing and urban renewal a wide- 
ly-understood and popular con- 
cept, such a campaign to be con-’ 
ducted by a group of civic lead- 
ers who are generally regarded as 
“opinion makers”; (2) through 
neighborhood organizations that 
will back up local officials in urban 
renewal programs and in hous- 
ing and housing code enforcement. 

I cite again the Better Housing 
League, the second oldest citizen 
housing and planning association 
in the country, as an example 
of this kind of activity. It has 
provided tremendous support for 
elected officials who believe that 
urban renewal, public housing, 
and strong and vigorous housing 
code enforcement are vital to the 
salvation of our city. With sub- 
stantial financial help from the 
Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation, 
the league is now launching a cit- 
izen participation project in the 
South Avondale urban renewal 
project area, one of the largest 
rehabilitation-type urban renewal 
projects in the country. 

The church can make tremend- 
ous contributions in identifying 
these needs in the planning stage 
of renewal and housing and in 
helping to fulfill them in the execu- 
tion stage. The church has tre- 
mendous resources—human, phys- 
ical, and financial—to contribute 
to the urban renewal process. Local 
religious leaders have a special in- 
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An over-all view of the annual banquet, attended by more than 1100 delegates 


centive when many churches are in 
the redevelopment areas. 

When churches and their congre- 
gations are being displaced by ur- 
ban renewal and housing projects, 
they are faced with economic as 
well as social problems, with which 
I’m sure you are familiar. 

At the suggestion of the Better 
Housing League, the local Cincin 
nati council of churches called two 
meetings of Protestant ministers to 
encourage them to support the lo- 
cation of a 1024-unit Section 221 
relocation housing project in a 
neighborhood where opposition 
was being mobilized to block the 
project. 

The Episcopal diocese of south- 
ern Ohio is now actively exploring 
the possibility of undertaking an 
FHA Section 207 nonprofit housing 
project for the elderly in which 
priority would be given to members 
of that faith but which would be 
open to all regardless of race. 

Catholic Charities in Cincinnati 
is cooperating with the welfare de- 
partment’s newly-created division 
of family service and the housing 
authority’s coordinator of tenant 
referrals, in mobilizing all needed 
health and welfare resources to 
serve problem families in the Laur- 
el Homes public housing project. 

The Memorial community cen- 
ter of the local council of churches 
provides case work services, case 
finding services, recreation facili- 


ties, and day care services, pri- 
marily for southern mountain 
white families new to Cincinnati 
who live in an area slated for event- 
ual clearance and redevelopment. 

The business leadership of this 
community, centering in the citi- 
zens development committee, has 
engaged The American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods (AC- 
TION) to study all aspects of this 
city’s housing and urban renewal 
program and to come up with a 
long-range master plan for im- 
provement—a comprehensive hous- 
ing program—which may set a na- 
tional pattern. 

These are things a community 
can do, besides putting millions of 
its own dollars behind the pro- 
grams: a far larger cut of its total 
resources than even the great fed- 
eral appropriations. I think we can, 
with reason, ask for simple ways of 
cooperation from our public serv 
ants in Washington. 


In Closing . . . 

Thank you very much for let- 
ting me blow my top and taking 
you a little behind our scenes. You 
have your own problems and your 
own pet gripes. Talking about 
them is good for us, I think. Then 
we buckle down and do our best 
to get along with everybody. For I 
suppose we are arguing only about 
how to do the job. We have a vi- 
sion of what a city could be. I am 
sure God will help us achieve it. 
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ees Z. 


Mrs. Agnes Meyer, widow of the 
Washington Post-Times Herald 
publisher, speaker at the opening 
session of the NAHRO conference. 


The human, the social, and the 
cultural aspects of housing are of 
fundamental importance to the fu- 
ture of our country. Public 
housing is merely the extreme ex- 
ample of what is wrong with our 
chaotic, haphazard, and unimagina- 
tive approach to the problem of 
providing our rapidly expanding 
population with homes that will 
permit every citizen to live a de- 
cent, fruitful, and happy life. To 
achieve such standards, our whole 
emphasis must be shifted from 
quantity to quality. 

Quality 

Indeed, I firmly believe that the 
search for quality is the central 
problem of our mass democracy: 
quality in education, in literature, 
in art, in science, in private and 
public morality—and quality in all 
these endeavors depends upon the 
character of the average American 
citizen. I am often asked why I 
talk about education one moment, 
health and welfare the next, and 
housing at another time. These are 
not different subjects. They are all 
part and parcel of the drive in our 
country to create an orderly com- 
munity. We must build a helpful 
and beautiful environment for all 
citizens now deprived of this funda- 
mental need. If we do not pull up 
the living conditions of our under- 
privileged millions, they will pull 
us down. We must be concerned 
about the quality of life in America 
lest we dry up the true well-springs 
of America’s greatness. 


Quantity _ 
To be sure quantity is also es- 
sential, especially when it comes to 
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A CIVIC LEADER SPEAKS OUT ON THE 


HUMAN SIDE OF HOUSING PROBLEM 


housing. The need for new housing 
is enormous over 2 million 
units per year for lower middle- 
income families and for public 
housing, the groups in whose fate 
we are interested. 


Beauty 

Now, obviously such a volume 
of housing requires mass produc- 
tion. But it is high time that we use 
our scientific inventiveness and our 
technological skill so that mass 
production will not continue to 
create the deadening uniformity of 
the flimsily constructed one- and 
two-family houses in the suburbs, 
nor the enormous barracks that can 
be identified from a distance as 
public housing, because they look 
more like prisons than human 
habitations. What a picture of dull- 
ness, ugliness, and sterility America 
will become if this trend is allowed 
to continue. We have superb archi- 
tects who use modern materials to 
construct beautiful office buildings, 
beautiful factories, and beautiful 
modern schools. But housing—no. . . 


Yet a beautiful environment is 
not a luxury; it is an essential com- 
ponent of the human element in 
low-cost and public housing. It is 
an essential element in the appear- 
ance of our cities. Without con- 
sideration of the aesthetic element, 
we shall never make our cities liv- 
able models of sound planning and 
architectural harmony. 


Social Policy 

. most Americans are so pros- 
perous that they have become in- 
different to the economic and social 
problems of the nation. But so is 
President Eisenhower and _his 
budget-minded administration. This 
indifference of political leadership 
has given currency to the theory 
that if people are poor in our pro- 
ductive economy, it is their own 
fault... A thorough study of hous- 
ing would enlighten us, not only on 
the contemporary pressures that 
make for poverty but also on most 
of the contributory weaknesses that 
plague our chaotic society; the sta- 
bility of family life, child welfare, 
delinquency, the care of the aged, 
the population boom, immigration 


—in fact, the whole complex prob- 
lem of eliminating living condi- 
tions that are harmful not only to 
the individual but to the develop- 
ment of a new and finer American 
civilization. . . 

Public Housing Problem 

Since a really profound analysis 
of the social aspects of housing de- 
pends upon many unknown fac- 
tors, I must limit my discussion to 
the use we are making of such pub- 
lic housing as exists. .. Even though 
the majority of the tenants have 
the usual middle-class values, goals, 
and social behavior, a substantial 
number with inferior standards can 
disrupt the whole social climate. 

These difficult families are a 
major concern to the whole public 
housing program. But they and 
their problems are given too little 
attention. .. When a public hous- 
ing administrator writes that “we 
feel that the social needs of people 
must be met by the total effort of 
all private and public agencies and 
institutions and that your local 
housing authority should take part 
in this combined effort but cannot 
take primary responsibility in this 
activity,” that administrator knows 
perfectly well that the necessary 
services are not available. 

As a result, the public housing 
population lives in a social vacuum. 
And our country is losing the chief 
advantage of public housing: that 
of educating the tenants to progress 
socially and economically until 
they can take their place in our 
society as independent and respon- 
sible citizens. Managers can get 
results if a man beats his wife, gets 
drunk, and doesn’t pay his rent— 
by threat of eviction. This is the 
only hold they have over tenant 
behavior. Since managers are, as 
a rule, very human beings, they 
may point out the disadvantages 
of beating one’s wife. Many of them 
have a beneficent influence, despite 
hampering directives. But if the 
only method of maintaining order 
in public housing projects consists 
of evicting all the so-called hard- 
core families, what becomes of 
them? They return to their former 
slum life and a thorough job of 
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urban renewal becomes impossible. 
Why, you will ask, cannot the 
existing Community services be en- 
couraged by housing managers to 
do a better job for the many ten- 
ants of public housing projects who 
are in need of help and guidance? 
In small communities where pub- 
lic housing units are few in num- 
ber, where people know each other, 
and where the social agencies are 
not so preoccupied with their own 
responsibilities, community services 
are an effective adjunct of public 
housing management. . . But, on 
the whole, the concept that com- 
munity agencies, whether public 
or private, can and will provide all 
the services and the social guidance 
that the tenants need and that 
housing management is forbidden 
to give, is sheer illusion. I have seen 
the actual results of this policy. In 
some of the big projects, teen-agers 
are terrorizing the other tenants, 
breaking the lights and using the 
dark staircases for anti-social be- 
havior. The aged, of whom there 
are often several hundred mixed 
with other families in a single proj- 
ect, receive no special attention, no 
help with shopping, no adequate 
consideration of their health needs. 
One old woman in a New York 
roject has been dead for three days 

fore it was discovered. In broken 
homes, children are left to their 
own devices while the mother 
works for their support. Above all, 
I was depressed by the sense of 
loneliness and rootlessness of these 
people, who have no relation to 
community life, who often suffer 
from a deep nostalgia for their old 
slum affiliations, and for the little 
shops where they met their friends 
and bought the special foods to 
which these different ethnic groups 
are accustomed and which the 
bright new supermarket does not 
carry. The little shopkeepers who 
are bulldozed out of existence by 
urban renewal also suffer. Their 
maximum compensation of $3000 
does not pay for the loss of their 
old customers and the good-will 
that was their greatest asset. Many 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Italians, 
and others go back to their old 
neighborhood, if it still exists, 
rather than suffer from the heart- 
less, artificial atmosphere of the 
housing project. . . 

I am not making a plea for slum 
life, be it understood, nor am I 
criticizing the heroic men and 
women who are managers of these 
housing projects. On the contrary, 
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Mrs. Meyer and NAHRO President Searles (right) got the third- 
degree treatment from five teenagers at the opening general 
session of the conference. At the rostrum is D. Reid Ross, recently 
resigned executive secretary of the Cincinnati Better Housing 
League, who directed the question-and-answer period. Session 


reporter was Martin Millspaugh of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


NAHROites on hand for the opening general session on 
Monday, October 19 were plunged into the turbulent waters 
of human problems in housing and urban renewal by Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer (see page 396) and then held there by a panel of ques- 
tioning teenagers from Cincinnati's Walnut Hills Senior High 
School. The students, in questions directed at Mrs. Meyer and 
NAHRO President John Searles, Jr., demonstrated that thinking 
young people will not accept housing and renewal programs 
without taking a close look at the consequences. They made it 
clear that they were concerned with housing and renewal, not 
only in economic and philosophical terms, but, also, in terms 
of the specific human problems that are challenging profes- 
sionals in the field today. Some of the questions asked by the 
youngsters and the answers given follow. 


Q: What is the effect of relocation on the families who are 
moved? Do they understand why? Do they accept it? A (Mr. 
Searles): In the District of Columbia we have gone back to look 
at many of these families later on. The adjustment in many 
cases has been better than we hoped. 


Q: What can be done about the influence of displacees on 
the new neighborhoods into which they move? What can be 
done about the resentment of existing residents? Is any effort 
being made to bring together the old and the new residents? 
A (Mrs. Meyer): I have not heard of such a group but a joint 
council would be very beneficial. 


Q: What about payments for small shop owners who are 
relocated and lose their neighborhood goodwill in the process? 
A (Mr. Searles): This is one of the biggest problems. Many are 
tenants and get nothing for the building. They may lose their 
livelihood and become public charges. 


Q: Why aren’t new housing developments built on the out- 
skirts of the city, so industry can move into the central clear- 
ance areas? A (Mrs. Meyer): Such efforts are being made but 
residents of old neighborhoods don’t like to move to the out- 
skirts. They get homesick for their old neighbors and their 
old shops. 


Q: How can we finance the high cost of renewal under the 
present tax situation? A (Mr. Searles): Renewal is one of the 
few positive approaches to this situation. It makes the economy 
more productive and increases tax revenues without raising rates. 


Q: How can you undertake an effective housing program when 
you don’t know what all the needs will be? A (Mrs. Meyer): 
That’s why we need a federal research program. 
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I am convinced we need much more 

oublic housing and housing for 
ow-income up than we realize. 
But, if it is to play the fullest pos- 
sible constructive role in American 
civilization, the purely physical 
management of these projects must 
be supplemented by a wisely organ- 
ized social, educational, and recrea- 
tional program that will reach all 
age levels, from the youngest chil- 
dren to the aged—a program that 
reflects a direct concern and a sym- 
mpeg insight into the every day 
ife of tenants and their relation- 
ship to the neighborhood. 


Social Work Help Needed 

In suggesting the nature of this 
program, I must paint the pic- 
ture with a large brush, since each 
housing project differs from the 
others and each has its own pecu- 
liar needs, values, and environment. 
In general, it can be said that the 
tenants must be helped to overcome 
their fears, their apathy, and feel- 
ing of isolation sail to replace this 
sense of insecurity with a positive, 
hopeful, and wholesome attitude 
toward living in public housing. To 
achieve this transformation, man- 
agement must have the authority 
to increase staff and to use some of 
their housing assistants as the nu- 
cleus of a social service program. 
The first hand intimate knowledge 
of these assistants of what goes on 
in housing projects, if supplement- 
ed with some professional social 
work training, will produce more 
useful staff and more effective lead- 
ership than could be obtained by 
hiring social workers unfamiliar 
with the peculiar ethos of public 
housing oe. ee 

The development and training 
of a home grown social work staff 
or the addition of trained social 
workers to the staff of a local hous- 
ing authority will cost money. It 
will take time to prove that this 
money is well spent. But the results 
will be shown not only in the im- 
provement of life in housing proj- 
ects; it will actually save money, be- 
cause it will result in less property 
destruction. Fewer custodial guard- 
ians will be needed to protect the 
property, when the tenants begin 
to take pride in their homes, and 
fewer policemen will be needed to 
maintain order if living standards 
are improved. Furthermore, staff 
social workers already familiar with 
the usual problems of the low-in- 
come mother, such as housekeep- 
ing, budgeting, nutrition, etc., 
could learn new techniques of 
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group therapy instead of relying 
exclusively on face-to-face relation- 


ships. 


Tenant Organizations 

They could also become quickly 
effective by the development of 
leadership among the _ tenants 
through the formation of tenant or- 
ganizations. This, managers con- 
cede, would take time and effort, 
because of the all-prevailing leth- 
argy of tenants and their fear of 
management and its authoritarian 
powers. Indeed, the tenor of life 
in public housing has no relation- 
ship to the democratic ideal of 
independence, responsibility, and 
freedom. Instead, we are encour- 
aging in these human _ beings, 
through housing regulations, sub- 
mission, dependency, and loss of 
initiative. We are crushing their 
personalities. This is the question 
we must ask ourselves: Do we want 
to keep these people humble and 
subdued? If not, every effort must 
be made to give them a share in 
project management and to break 
their isolation by closer relation- 
ship to the life of the community. 
Toward the achievement of these 
goals, tenant organizations are es- 
sential. They may make trouble at 
times but that in itself would be 
a good sign. In any case, self-gov- 
ernment is the best method of de- 
veloping what these tenants need 
most—self respect, ambition, and 
the feeling of citizenship. They 
would demand more consideration 
for their dignity and privacy. “At 
present,” said several managers 
with whom I talked recently, “we 
have too many staff members with 
keys who can march into every 
apartment without notice, and de- 
mand too many reports about small 
details.. This constant supervision 
is humiliating and what’s more it 
is unnecessary. It is easy enough to 
discover the rambunctious families 
without these severe controls. In- 
stead we should make greater ef- 
forts to define to our tenants their 
rights as well as their responsibili- 
ties.” “The inhabitant of public 
housing,” said another manager, 
“should have as much right as you 
or I to feel that his home is his 
castle.” 

Public Housing Goals 

What are the chief objectives 
that should be achieved in public 
housing? 


1—The stabilization of family life. 


2—A guidance and employment 
program for teen-agers. 


3—More adequate services for eld- 
erly families and individuals. 

Let’s consider them one at a time. 

It is to be expected that low-in- 
come families of different ethnic 
origin, many of them recent im- 
migrants from the south, Puerto 
Rico, other cities or rural areas and 
many from our slum districts who 
have never before had a decent 
home, should have many difficul- 
ties adjusting to their new environ- 
ment. To expect such families, with 
a long background of deprivation, 
to develop middle-class standards of 
behavior over night is manifestly 
absurd. 

In addition, there are numerous 
families whose fathers have desert- 
ed: in one New York project as 
high as 61 per cent of the total. In 
fact, many fathers who move into 
the projects from the slums with 
their families, when pressed for the 
first time to pay rent regularly be- 
sides paying for food and clothing, 
find the pressure too great and dis- 
appear. 

A third group—the most difficult 
—are the multi-problem families, 
called “hard-core” families by pro- 
fessional social workers, meaning 
they were not amenable in their 
slum dwellings to the usual social 
work approach. Yet, when such 
families get a new start in a clean, 
well-equipped home, this is the 
moment when much can be done 
to help them. 

Social Workers Criticized 

Most of our private social agen- 
cies wish to forget the difficult fam- 
ilies and deal with “nice people” 
who will quickly show the bene- 
ficial results of a little effort at re- 
habilitation. Specialization in our 
social services has put the emphasis 
of social workers on their own pro- 
fessionalism instead of the needs of 
their clients. We have psychiatric 
social workers, medical social work- 
ers, psychological social workers 
. . . but few social social workers. 
Too great a proportion of our pri- 
vate welfare costs are going to those 
who do the work . . . rather than 
to those who are in need of it. Un- 
less private social work remains a 
dynamic force, these numerous 
social professions are in danger of 
becoming another power group 
that resists rather than expedites 
social change. 

The private agencies, especially 
some of those with religious affilia- 
tion, actually resist the develop- 
ment of social case work in depart- 
ments of public welfare, although 
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it is clear that economic aid and 
social rehabilitation should go 
hand in hand. 

We need an Abraham Flexner, 
who revolutionized medical train- 
ing, or a Dr. James Conant, who is 
now overhauling our public high 
schools, to study the curricula of 
our schools of social work, if we are 
going to produce a new crop of 
social workers who can really get 
at the root cause of all our mental, 
moral, and emotional instability 
and do more preventive work. 

But the need for practical social 
guidance in our housing projects 
cannot wait for this reform. Nor 
are there enough trained social 
workers to supply the need in our 
many huge public housing projects. 
Which is another reason why hous- 
ing authorities must provide, out 
of their present staffs, a new source 
of supply: people who are already 
familiar with the needs of the ten- 
ants; who have the insight, the tact, 
and the friendliness that inspire 
confidence in clients; and who are 
willing to develop these natural 
gifts by further study and training. 


Homemaker Service 

In Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
and other cities, housing authori- 
ties have found rey pe “home- 
maker service” to be of the greatest 
practical use in helping every type 
of family to surmount its problems. 
These women, usually middle-aged, 
whose children are grown 7 are 
screened for their normal home- 
making skills and given a short 
training course in home manage- 
ment, child care, and understand- 
ing of the needs of different age 
groups. They work under the guid- 
ance of a training supervisor. They 
do not hesitate to clean the house, 
bathe the children, or cook a meal, 
if necessary, as the best method of 
inspiring a careless mother to do a 
better job for the family. By this 
practical, friendly approach, home- 
makers can more rapidly establish 
a good relationship with the moth- 
ers than the average social worker 
and instill in them a genuine pride 
in their new homes and the desire 
to improve the status of the whole 
family. . . In Chicago these home- 
makers are supplied by the depart- 
ment of public welfare; in Wash- 
ington, they are paid partly by the 
department and partly through pri- 
vatefunds. But, in big housing proj- 
ects, they should be on the payroll 
of management so that they could 
easily be reached by any family 
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SMALL BUSINESS RELOCATION DISCUSSED 


Session chairman: Dr. William Kinnard, Jr. of the 
University of Connecticut business department. 


Participants: Mrs. Sara Hartman, director of re- 
search, Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency; Joseph Turchi, deputy executive director 
for operations, Philadelphia redevelopment agency; 
Harold Grabino, deputy director-counsel, New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency; James G. Banks, 
chief of the project management division, Washing- 
ton, D. C. redevelopment agency. 

Reporter: Samuel Warrence, director of tenancy and 
relocation, Newark housing authority. 


New approaches to the vexing problems that have arisen in 
connection with displacement of small businesses from renewal 
areas were called for at a session held Wednesday morning, Oc- 
tober 21. The most frequently advanced suggestions: (1) that a 
lot more research be done in connection with relocation of small 
businessses; (2) that, on the basis of such research, uniform pro- 
cedures be established for dealing with the problem across the 
nation; (3) that the federal government increase relocation pay- 
ments for such enterprises. 

Session Chairman William Kinnard set the tone of the meeting 
by pointing out that it is the small business that is having the 
hardest time in the relocation process. Describing a research 
project being sponsored by the Small Business Administration 
at the University of Connecticut, Dr. Kinnard went on to say that 
a lot more of the same is needed. Both of the chairman's ideas 
were supported by session participants and the audience. 

Participants in the “small business” session went into such 
= as: (1) “Who are the Displacees?”; (2) “Initiative by 
the Displacees”; (3) ‘““Municipal-Displacee Cooperation”; (4) “A 
Cooperative Relocation Effort”. Each of the speakers oased his 
remarks on an actual study or program that was designed to 
learn more about, or to help, the small businessman hit by re- 
newal. Some briefs on what each speaker had to say follow. 

—Sara Hartman based her remarks on a Baltimore study that 
was described in the July-August JourNAL (page 239). The study 
primarily went into the question of what ge reg to various 
kinds of businesses when they must close up shop in a renewal 
area. Findings showed that a number of small operations were 
forced out of business; many of those that were able to continue 
chose to relocate as near to the renewal area as possible. 


—Joseph Turchi spoke of the importance of giving small busi- 
nesses priority rating for re-relocation in a renewal area and of 
the need for centralized relocation services in a city. 

—Harold Grabino described how New Haven attempts to al- 
leviate hardships of small businesses through a business reloca- 
tion office that maintains contact with local real estate appraisers. 
He also described the city’s interim approach to relocating small 
businesses (see July-August JOURNAL, page 239). 

—James Banks outlined a cooperative relocation operation in 
Washington, D. C., in which the local real estate board and the 
redevelopment agency work together to find new quarters for 
displaced shops and stores. He also went into some of the social 
and economic problems posed by small business displacement. 








faced by sudden illness or some 
other critical problem. Their use- 
fulness to any housing project has 
been clearly demonstrated. They 
are invaluable not only to the 
families to which they give direct 
aid but to the morale of all the 
tenants. 

Before we leave the discussion 
of the problem family, I wish to 
make it clear that limits to toler- 
ance must be established in any 
public housing project. Incurable 
alcoholism, drug addiction, flagrant 
sexual behavior, and other extreme 
behavior deviations cannot be con- 
doned. But instead of throwing 
these people on the streets to con- 
tinue poisoning our society with 
their evil habits, they should be 
sent to appropriate institutions. . . 

Teen-Agers 

Now for the second grave prob- 
lem of public housing: the teen- 
agers who form destructive gangs 
within these projects, as they do 
throughout the country. Here 
again is an opportunity to give the 
whole nation an example of what 
can be achieved for these unfortu- 
nate youngsters. At present, they 
graduate or leave school without 
marketable skills. Whether in the 
country or the city, there is not 
enough provision for suitable recre- 
ation for boys and girls who have 
outgrown the scouting age. There 
are, to be sure, other influences in- 
volved in the epidemic of juvenile 
delinquency but these are the two 
chief factors in forcing many of 
our most gifted and adventurous 
children into petty and major 
crimes. There are not enough con- 
structive outlets, whether work or 
play, for their vitality in our de- 
fective society. Our educational sys- 
tem, our child labor laws, and la- 
bor union restrictions make the 
years of adolescence a no-man’s 
land for all but the gifted who go 
to high school and college. 

The recreation rooms in our 
housing projects are now shunned 
by most of the teen-agers, since the 
programs are of a namby-pamby 
kind that some local private agency 
dreams up without so much as ask- 
ing the tenants what they would 
like to do. These beautiful rooms 
and buildings should be run by a 
committee of a tenant organization. 
Then the programs would have 
meaning for the various age groups, 
become a source of pride to all 
project families, and a trainin 
ground for independence and lead- 
ership. 





Above all, recreation centers 
should have a guidance bureau for 
boys and girls where they can go 
for advice on education, job oppor- 
tunities, and even on the personal 
problems that trouble every adoles- 
cent. Here again, the project’s own 
social workers would be most use- 
ful, as they know their clients and 
know the neighborhood facilities 
well enough to act as a referral 
agency. 

Since jobs that offer training op- 
portunities for advancement in our 
technological society are few in 
number for unskilled youth, it 
seems to me essential that we de- 
vise a modern, large-scale version 
of the old apprentice system that 
would make it possible for young- 
sters to work and learn simultane- 
ously. The labor unions oppose 
this idea, in order to control the 
labor market, wages, seniority, and 
all the other rigid union regula- 
tions. The labor unions are now 
widely but unjustly condemned 
because a few of them are run by 
crooks. They could do nothing 
more effective to recapture the 
good-will of the American people 
than help the youth of the coun- 
try to get to work at an earlier age 
in industrial organizations that 
would train them in skills suitable 
for this new age of electronics, 
automation and the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. Then a guidance 
bureau in our gy | projects 
could instill ambition, hope, and 
a desire for a constructive life in 
their young tenants who now are 
not only tempted, but forced, into 
destructive gang-life for lack of 
proper motivation and ample op- 
portunity for self-development... 


The Elderly 

Now how about the old people 
in our housing projects? There is 
a definite advantage in letting re- 
tired men and women live with all 
age groups in a public housing 
npg I don’t believe old folks 
ike to be herded off by themselves 
in housing built especially for 
them. I am old myself and I can 
imagine nothing more terrible 
than to live in an apartment house 
filled exclusively with my contem- 
poraries. I have visited superior 
housing of this kind and sensed an 
atmosphere of decay and death the 
moment I entered the front hall. 
By all means, let us help our older 
people feel that they are an in- 
tegral part of the social structure. 
This would give them something 


worthwhile to do and attract the 
other elderly people to activities as 
spectators or participants. If the 
housing management had its own 
social work staff, one or more of 
the workers should specialize in 
services for the aged. Many elderly 
people need help with shopping, 
with preparation of meals, and 
friendly attention to their other 
special problems. Just the fact that 
they know somebody will knock on 
the door and say “How are you” 
would give them the sense of se- 
curity of which they are now in 
great need in any large housing 
project. The public health clinic 
should have one doctor trained in 
gerontology to whom they could 
go for medical advice now and 
then and from whom they could 
get immediate attention in case 
they become ill or merely bedrid- 
den through sheer weakness, often 
induced by a sénse of loneliness 
and neglect. The homemakers 
whose functions I have already de- 
scribed would be immensely useful 
to the old folks. I have no doubt 
that many such women could be 
found right in housing projects, 
capable women who would be glad 
to have jobs and earn some money. 
These services for the elderly 
would also afford another construc- 
tive activity for a tenant organiza- 
tion and give every housing proj- 
ect the atmosphere of a large fam- 
ily in which each is interested in 
the welfare of others. 
What’s Ahead 

I know I have spoken at too 
great a length and yet I have only 
touched upon a few possibilities 
for making life more human in our 
housing projects instead of remain- 
ing the cold, real-estate operation 
they now are. Let’s break away 
from the hampering housing regu- 
lations that are the product of a 
past era when we did not under- 
stand the importance of public 
housing to raising the quality of 
life, not only of the iahallanene, 
but of our society as a whole. Let’s 
realize that good housing is as 
essential to the improvement of our 
future civilization as good public 
schools. In fact the school and its 
environment are inseparable. The 
one cannot fulfill its role without 
the other. Both have new and un- 
tried possibilities that have not yet 
been explored, for revitalizing the 
ideals of a vigorous, free society— 
a society strong enough to bear the 
heavy and inescapable burdens of 
world leadership. 
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MASON GIVES FEDERAL VIEW OF 
HOUSING, RENEWAL PROBLEMS 


Nine months have elapsed since 
my inception into office. In nine 
months many things can happen— 
and usually do. I thought I would 
devote my time today to reporting 
on a few of the problems that con- 
front a housing administrator in 
Washington, D. C., in 1959 A.D. 


Public Housin 

One of the problems f inherited 
was public housing and one of the 
first official speeches I was asked to 
make was on the subject. That was 
at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference. I have 
re-read what I said—in the light of 
my experience since then—and see 
no reason to change anything. 

I pointed out that a critical re- 
examination of the public housing 
program had been under way in 
periodicals, on public platforms, 
and in private discussions for some 
years, with signs of growing intens- 
ity. 

Some of the most telling argu- 
ments against our prevailing ap- 
proach had been advanced by pro- 
— of the program rather than 

Y Opponents; one observation by 
a proponent impressed me partic- 
ularly. 

I quote: “Life in the usual public 
housing project is just not the way 
most American families want to live. 
Nor does it reflect our accepted 
values as to the way people should 
live.” 

I concluded my remarks at the 
NHC meeting by noting that the 
question facing us is not: “are we 
for or are we against public hous- 
ing” but it is “how best in our pres- 
ent society at the present time can 
we achieve the desired objective.” 

That was in March. 

In the interim I have been pur- 
suing the question—to my mind one 
of the most provocative in the hous- 
ing field—and recently I have been 
fortunate to have secured the con- 
sultative services of a distinguished 
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and nationally known authority. 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, professor of 
land economics in the graduate 
school of business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is exploring the whole sub- 
ject for us and with us in many di- 
rections. 

At this time I can say that fairly 
soon—possibly by the first of the 
year—I hope to be in a position to 
make some definitive statements on 
this subject—perhaps even to point 
to a new approach to the objective 
we all have... 


Urban Renewal 

Now let’s turn to urban renewal. 

A candid re-examination of ur- 
ban renewal processes also has been 
under way. This is a good thing. 
What we have mostly to fear is self- 
satisfaction. 

The examination has been under 
way specifically in the largest city 
in our nation. Speaking generally, 
it has been under way in periodicals, 
the press, public platforms. 

I do not have to go into the details 
with experts like you. You have 
known and worked in this field as 
long as, and perhaps longer than, I. 
For the sake of emphasis, let’s com- 
pare urban renewal to a scientific 
venture. Not just because we are 
living in a scientific age—but be- 
cause we recognize the scientific as- 
pects of urban renewal. There’s a 
lot of laboratory work to be done. 
Plans must be made. Plans must be 
improved. More plans can be drawn 
on the basis of conferences with 
other planners. But, as in all scien- 
tific programs, we reach a point 
where something tangible has to 
emerge—the planning and prepar- 
ing processes have to give way to 
production processes. 

That transition—between plan- 
ning and production—in urban re- 
newal has been long delayed in my 
opinion. 

We have got to get things built. 
The emphasis from this point on 
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must be on building with a capital 
B. It is time for sawing wood and 
laying bricks. 

We can no longer continue to 
emphasize tearing down and plan- 
ning. Too many cities have been too 
much concerned with acquiring new 
projects while uncompleted ones 
gather dust and weeds. 

Across the nation there are lots 
of projects all ready for housing— 
ready to go. So let them go. The 
money is ready and waiting. The 
local public agencies must take the 
lead in pushing to get housing com- 
pleted. 

Why the Delay? 

I have talked to a lot of people, 
all across this country of ours. 

They ask me why we do not have 
more building in urban renewal 
areas. 

Businessmen tell me it isn’t their 
fault—they say it is yours—and that 
you make their overhead costs go 
sky-high with all your delays. 

Church leaders ask me if we have 
forgotten that it is people we are 
building for and that these people 
are not blocks or pawns but flesh 
and blood with minds and souls. 
They like palatial buildings and 
monuments and fountains but in 
housing they want the modest ac- 
commodations they can afford. 
They say you need to stop and rec- 
ognize this too. 


“Workable Program” 

The LPA’s should also be active- 
ly pushing the idea of the “work- 
able program.” Let's see the concept 
strengthened so that it means what 
it was intended to mean when it 
first saw the light of day in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. The “workable 
program” has to be something more 
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THE HONORABLE RICHARD J. DALEY, 


quotes from the conference address of 


Mayor of Chicago; President, 
The United States 
Conference of Mayors 


ON THE URBANIZATION TREND... 

One hundred million of our people live and work in 168 urban 
areas—two-thirds of our population . . . three-fourths of our indus- 
trial jobs . . . and more than half of our nation’s real wealth are 
located in metropolitan areas. 

The productive capacity, the purchasing power, the backbone 
of our economy, are in the urban communities. There has been 
frequent mention of the substantial federal appropriation made 
to the farm program in contrast to the small amount expended 
for our cities and our urban communities. The reason is simple. 
The program for our rural economy has been bi-partisan. The 
people of our country have also understood the necessity of the 
subsidy program. A similar understanding is essential to the 
urban renewal program. We have made much progress in that 
direction. 

In the hearings before the Senate and the House on Senate 
Bill 57, more mayors appeared on behalf of the urban renewal 
program than have ever before appeared in the history of the 
Congress. These mayors represented both of our major political 
parties. .. 


LOCAL PROBLEMS MUST BE FACED... 

There are several questions involved in a ~~, of magni- 
tude that seeks to encourage urban renewal and conservation 
throughout a city. There are some who are reluctant to initiate 
programs in areas where there are conditions that may raise spe- 
cial difficulties or what may seem unsolvable problems. These 
conditions may be racial, economic, geographic, or political. 
Certainly it is best to launch a program when suitable arrange- 
ments and preparations have been made so that there is the begt 
possible climate for its success. In most instances, however, it 8 
difficult to achieve an ideal climate and in some instances the 
obstacles seem insurmountable. 

But this should not prevent a program from moving forward. 
The benefit derived from addressing the problem, in focusing 
public attention on the issues, is the first step toward getting 
things done. 


QUICK ACTION NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE... 

...when communities realize the urgent need for checking 
blight, when they comprehend the tremendous value of conser- 
vation, and when they are inspired into a new consciousness of 
neighborhood pride, they want quick action. 

They then must come to understand that the urban renewal 
program is so complex and far-reaching that it requires priorities 
of financing and planning. 


ELECTED OFFICIAL'S ROLE... 

Since the philosophy of urban renewal places priority on hu- 
man values and seeks to serve the needs and aspirations of people, 
the responsibility for such a program should rest with an elected 
official who is directly responsible to the people. . . 

In all our endeavors to meet the No. 1 issue of our day, the 
urbanization of our society, the question of politics must be 
understood. Whatever progress is made will accomplished 
through the decisions of those elected by ballot. 








than a certificate hanging on a wall. 

Nothing is going to come of the 
“workable program” idea if it is 
looked on as only a preliminary 
step to obtaining federal aid. Let’s 
make use of its full potential. It is 
a mechanism for harnessing citizen 
activity and participation. 

Just recently, I appointed a spe- 
cial assistant, Ben T. Perry, to the 
newly created post of special assist- 
ant to the administrator for work- 
able programs. That’s how import- 
ant I think the future of “workable 
programs” is. 

More than 1000 cities in this coun- 
try have presented “workable pro- 
grams”—plans for the future good 
living of their citizens. 

It has been said that it is hard to 
trace the beginnings of a revolu- 
tion. Well, I believe the “workable 
program” is the beginning of a revo- 
lution in this country for better 
community living. I think it will 
change the face of America just as 
surely as the railways and the indus- 
trial revolution. 


Local Leadership 

I think the “workable program” 
is one of the greatest ws at 2 map 
you have to exert the leadership you 
have in such abundance. The com- 
munities of America need your 
counsel. They need it now—to plan 
for future growth in population— 
for future expansion of industry— 
for future security and enjoyment 
of life. 

This is a subject that really con- 
cerns me as housing administrator. 
As a matter of fact, it has done so 
ever since 1953 when I sat as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing. 

You are a distinguished nucleus 
of leaders in the housing field. 

It is logical that the people of this 
country should look to your leader- 
ship in making their cities better 
places in which to live—and work— 
and enjoy recreation. I believe that 
the federal government should as- 
sist you. 

This is not just a matter of dollars 
—it’s a matter of responsibility and 
of the dignity of local people mak- 
ing their own local decisions. Neith- 
er small town America or big city 
America wants the federal govern- 
ment to dictate the way they should 
live and run their affairs. 

Let’s work together to strengthen 
the American community and the 
American economy for the good of 
all our citizens. 

I know I can count on your help. 
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Session chairman: Alvin Rose, 
executive director of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 


Participants: Mrs. Adele Hollem 
of the Public Health Federation 
of Cincinnati; Howard Hush 

of Family and Children’s 

Service Association of 
Montgomery County (Ohio); 

R. H. Albertson of Family Service 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton Coun- 
ty; Robert W. Cassidy, consultant 
to the Ohio Committee on 
Delinquency and Crime. 


Reporter: Jack L. Wank, director, 
Area Councils Service of the 
Community Welfare Council of 
Dayton and Montgomery County. 


“Can families in trouble in low- 
rent housing and in urban renewal 
areas be helped?” 

That was the question raised at 
a NAHRO conference session held 
Wednesday, October 21. The an- 
swer, as it came out at the session: 
a el 

While floortalk showed pretty 
general agreement that families in 
trouble are sure to be helped 
through a refinement of the hous- 
ing-renewal-welfare teamwork, it 
was also recognized that specifics 
as to the “how” and “by whom” of 
helping families still are shrouded 
by planning and institutional in- 
adequacies. Evident in remarks of 
members of the audience was dis- 
couragement with the fact that 
there are no ready-made answers 
for solving problems of people. 

Also indicated in: the floor dis- 
cussion was a need to get more 
urban renewal people to recognize 
their role in helping families in 
trouble. Just about all of the ques- 
tions from the floor came from 
public housing personnel—a fact 
that led Session Reporter Jack 
Wank to ask: “Did thal renewal 
[people] observe quietly or decide 
to sit this one out? It is possible,” 
he said, “that those who have to 
live with ‘the problems’ have a 
different stake in such discussions 
than do those who are responsible 
only for moving ‘the problems’ 
around.” 

Panelists for the session attempt- 
ed to create a base of common 
understanding around some as- 
pects of anti-social behavior and 
its consequences for the individual 
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HELPING FAMILIES IN TROUBLE 


Pictured right 

are participants 

in the 

“troubled family” 
session. 

Alvin Rose, session 
chairman is 
directly 

behind the rostrum. 


and his family. They emphasized 
that such consequences cannot be 
ducked by society, nor by those of 
its institutions that are charged 
with mitigating the effects upon 
the community-at-large. Such _ be- 
havior, they pointed out, inevitably 
affects all of the processes and 
policies upon which public hous- 
ing and urban renewal are based. 

Each of the panelists dealt with 
a specific problem, defining it and 
describing how best it can be 
treated: 


—the alcoholic: defined as the 
victim of an insidious, progressive 
disease, not amenable to a single 
method of treatment. . . . Severe 
stresses and strains can undo all 
progress made in treating an al- 
coholic. . . . He should not be 
stigmatized if he falters. 


—the unwed mother: often a 
psychologically mixed-up younger 
woman, whose problems reflect a 
confused home and community 
life... . Although she outrages us, 
she is a fairly defenseless victim of 
impulses and pressures. . . . Her 
numbers are increasing within all 
classes of society. . . . There is no 
i aaa solution to the prob- 
em. 


—the ill, the unemployed: public 
welfare’s primary responsibility is 
to provide financial assistance. . . . 
But many of this group become 
adjustment problems because of 
conditions within society over 
which they have little or no con- 
trol. .. . These people need com- 
munity services and facilities and 
enough money to get along on. 


—the broken family: many get 
along beautifully in public hous- 
ing. . . . No one can hope to re- 
vamp personalities of all members 
of a broken family but the family 
can be helped to achieve an ade- 
Housing 


quate adjustment. 


















projects need personnel capable of 
giving advice, counseling, and mak- 
ing effective referrals. 


—the released prisoner: as an in- 
mate he had little opportunity for 
acquiring learning that would be 
helpful “on the outside”... . He 
comes out jobless, fearful, anxious, 
and aggressive. His first six 
months are critical and plagued 
with money worries. 

In essence, all of the panelists 
agreed that what families and in- 
dividuals in trouble need are tol- 
erance, understanding, acceptance, 
and oe services and facil- 
ities close at hand. But, from their 
remarks, there appeared to emerge 
two big questions: (1) Who's got 
the time and resources to provide 
what’s needed for dealing with 
families in trouble? (2) Can wel- 
fare, public housing, and renewal 
accept and work with each others’ 
limitations in problem areas of 
mutual concern? 

To be stimulated to better 
things, the family in trouble, it 
was pointed out, needs not only 
the acceptance and patience al- 
ready cited—something “housers” 
and “renewers” can give—but rem- 
edial measures of the sort that 
only trained social workers can 
supply. There should be a con- 
certed effort, the implication was, 
to make the most of existing facil- 
ities, services, and resources, po- 
tential benefits of which may not 
yet have been plumbed. It was ad- 
mitted that neither social welfare, 
nor public housing and renewal, 
have sufficient resources at present 
to “go it alone.” And, while aud. 
ience reaction indicated some 
skepticism as to whether housing- 
welfare could “go it together” un- 
der any circumstances, the many 
known instances of successful co- 
operation appear to show housing- 
welfare teamwork perhaps to be 
the best answer. 
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Pictured at 
session Chairman Joseph Magro 


the microphone is 


Session chairman: John Magro, 
chairman of the 

Cincinnati housing authority. 
Participants (all Cincinnatians): 
John Shreve of the public school 
system; Mrs. Dorothy Dolbey, 
city councilwoman; Frederick 
Breyer of the Hamilton County 
welfare department; Stanley Rowe, 
chairman of Shepard Elevator 
Company; Dr. Ray Clarke, 
surgeon, civic leader, and 
vice-chairman of the 

local authority. 

Reporter: Mrs. Eunice McCaleb, 
management assistant 

with the Cincinnati authority. 


The public housing program in 
Cincinnati—its past, present, and 
what is hoped for in the future— 
was under the microscope at a ses- 
sion on Tuesday morning, October 
20. Designed to show how team- 
work involving a broad cross sec- 
tion of a community can help to 
make for public housing progress, 
the session had an all-Cincinnati 
panel made up of an educator, a 
businessman, an elected official, a 
public welfare worker, and a civic 
leader. 

There were no prepared speech- 
es for the session. Instead, panelists 
were asked to answer questions put 
to them first by Session Chairman 
John Magro and then by members 
of the audience. Capsuled below 
are some of the remarks of each of 
the panelists. 


A businessman speaks. Stanley 
Rowe, one of Cincinnati's leading 
businessmen, has an _ intimate 
knowledge of the local public 
housing program that is based on 
the fact that he helped to get the 
program going: he was first chair- 
man of the local housing authority 
when it was set up in 1933. View- 
ing what has been accomplished 
through the low-rent program in 
Cincinnati as a businessman—but 
a businessman with perhaps more 
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insight to the problem than most— 
Mr. Rowe pinpointed three “re- 
grets” about what’s happened: (1) 
that the program has not devel- 
oped faster; (2) that restrictive 
state-imposed income limits have 
created a situation where only the 
lowest of the low-income families 
can be housed in public housing 
(income limits were lifted some- 
what in the last session of the legis- 
lature—see June JOURNAL, page 
210); (3) that to date no project for 
the elderly has been completed by 
the local authority. 


An elected official speaks. Council- 
woman Dorothy Dolbey pointed 
out that new expressways and pub- 
lic improvements will eventually 
displace some 50,000 Cincinnati- 
ans, about 50 per cent of whom 
will be eligible for public housing, 
while most of the rest will need 
modest-priced private housing. She 
indicated that close cooperation in- 
volving many segments of the com- 
munity will be needed to fill both 
the public and private housing 
need. 

As to public housing, Mrs. Dol- 
bey believes that there is not 
enough in the city to fill even cur- 
rent needs . . . a situation she at- 
tributes to political pressures re- 
sulting, largely, from an unrelent- 
ing anti-public housing campaign 
that has been waged by local real 
estate interests. Since citizens have 
been conditioned to dislike public 
housing over a 20-year period, the 
problem of re-education will be 
difficult, she said, and the city coun- 
cil, as part of its public responsi- 
bility, should help in the job. 

As to private housing, Mrs. Dol- 
bey indicated that the legal snarls 
currently affecting the local urban 
renewal and redevelopment pro- 
grams must be untangled. 


An educator speaks. A definite re- 
lationship exists between the prob- 
lems of public housing and those 
of the public school system, accord- 
ing to Educator John Shreve. Some 
of the links: 


1—the public school system must 
supply enough schools to accom- 
modate children living in low-rent 
projects, as well as others, and, 
when the authority builds a proj- 


ect in an area where schools are in- 
adequate and where no plans have 
been made for building new 
schools, many difficulties arise. 
What would help: cooperation be- 
tween the board of education and 
the housing authority so that plans 
for schools and new housing could 
be tied together. 

2—public housing projects have 
had more than their share of chil- 
dren with problems and the board 
of education, too, has difficulties in 
dealing with these youngsters. 


A public welfare worker speaks. 
Ohio’s low income limits have cre- 
ated ghettos out of public housing, 
Frederick Breyer said. Of all fami- 
lies receiving public assistance, most 
of the known “hard core” families 
live in low-rent units. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, an intensive case- 
work unit was opened in two proj- 
ects about 11 months ago (about 
1000 tenants in the two projects 
received relief). The aim: to lift 
the moral values and standards in 
the families and to improve their 
health attitudes and practices. 


A civic leader speaks. Dr. Ray 
Clarke also pointed to the restric- 
tive Ohio income limits as a draw- 
back to public housing progress in 
Cincinnati. The situation, he point- 
ed out, has created manv social 
problems and the local authority, 
which has assumed the position 
that it has a responsibility beyond 
providing shelter, has a tough job 
on its hands. 


The session chairman speaks. In 
summing up comments made dur- 
ing the session, Chairman Magro 
proposed the following objectives: 
l—encouraging private enterprise 
to learn the truth about public 
— and to supplement what 
public housing can do by providing 
low-cost private housing; 
2—inform the general public that 
the problems that exist in public 
housing are found in other areas 
as well; 
3—expand casework services; 
4—develop a strong working rela- 
tionship between public housing 
people and responsible business 
and civic leaders, officials, welfare 
agencies, and other such groups. 
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Pictured right are 
Messrs. Brown, 
Musco, Veenstra, 
Sterling, and Chase. 


INTEREST KEEN IN THE ELDERLY 


Session chairman: Louis Musco, 
chairman, Massachusetts 
State Housing Board. 


Participants: T. A. Veenstra, 
economist, Public Housing 
Administration Chicago office; 
William Hoskins Brown, 

Boston architect; 

Gray Sterling, manager of a 
Toledo project for the aged; 

Mrs. Robert N. Gorman, director, 
Ohio public welfare department. 


Reporter: John A. Chase, 
administrator of the Columbia, 
South Carolina housing authority. 


Attesting to the keen interest in 
the relatively new field of public 
housing for the elderly was a crowd 
of around 300 who jammed into a 
meeting room October 19 for a 
session on “Experience as a Guide 
to Future Public Housing for the 
Elderly.” The unexpected turnout 
necessitated removing a room parti- 
tion to open up additional space 
for the session. 

The session was set up in a way 
that first gave the audience a run- 
down on what's been happening in 
the field of public housing for the 
elderly and then viewpoints—from 
an architect, a housing manager, 
and a social worker—on what to 
watch for and what to watch out 
for in planning new housing for 
the aged. 

Giving the picture of what ex- 
perience has been was Theodore 
Veenstra of the Public Housing 
Administration’s Chicago office. 
Basing his remarks on a survey of 
45 housing authorities across the 
country, Mr. Veenstra described 
what the needs of and special prob- 
lems posed by the elderly have 
been found to be in terms of proj- 
ect location, type of housing, size 
of units, design features, manage- 
ment operations, community serv- 
ices, project activities, and finances. 
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Some of the ideas on which the 
survey showed fairly general agree- 
ment: (1) the elderly should be 
housed near shopping and trans- 
portation; (2) units for the aged 
should not be too near those hav- 
ing large concentrations of chil- 
dren; (3) although maintenance 
costs usually are lower in housing 
for the aged than in units for other 
tenant groups, problems sometimes 
develop because an elderly person 
may not be able to do what’s neces- 
sary to keep up his unit; (4) com- 
munity agencies usually are most 


cooperative about providing serv- 
ices for the elderly; (5) the elderly 
cannot and should not be asked to 
pay higher rents than other fami- 
lies of the same income. (A limited 
number of copies of the full text 
of Mr. Veenstra’s NAHRO talk are 
available at the Association's Chi- 
cago office on a first-come, first- 
served basis.) 

Following up Mr. Veenstra’s 
commentary on experience in pub 
lic housing for the aged, William 
Brown, Gray Sterling, and Mrs. 
Robert Gorman, representing the 
fields of architecture, management, 
and social work, respectively, pre- 
sented some guidelines for use in 
the development of new housing 
for senior citizens. Central ideas 
running through the comments of 
each: the elderly person must be 
recognized as a human being still 
capable of contributing to society 
. +. @ person who, through careful 
physical and social planning of 
new housing, can be helped to re- 
tain his individuality and dignity, 
to cultivate new friends and new 
interests. 






























PROVISIONS AND IMPLICATIONS OF 
1959 HOUSING ACT INVESTIGATED 


Provisions and implications of the 1959 housing act were studied 
at a Tuesday afternoon session at the NAHRO conference. The 
session was chaired by Francis X. Servaites, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Conference. 


Perhaps .the dominant idea developed during the session was 
that the amount of good that will come out of the new law will 
depend, to a large extent, on how local authorities make use 
of it. Or, as Chairman Servaites put it: “The National Housing 
Act of 1959 is either a bell rope or the kind of rope you hang 
yourself by . . . You can meet any challenge you care to accept.” 


On hand to dissect the new law, to describe what's good and 
what's not so good about it were: William Rafsky, development 
coordinator for the city of Philadelphia; Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
executive director of the Greater Gadsden Housing Authority, 
who discussed the law’s public housing provisions; W. C. Dutton, 
Jr., director of the American Institute of Planners, planning 
provisions of the act; Lawrence Cox, executive director of the 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, urban renewal 
provisions. Session reporter was Robert Moyer of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency. 


Full summary of the 1959 housing act was presented in the 
October JOURNAL (page 315). Mr. Mills’ comments at the 
NAHRO conference on its public housing provisions have 
been sent out to the Association’s Agency members as NAHRO 
Local Authority Letter No. 133. 
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CODES AND CONSERVATION 


"$.R.0." FOR HOUSING CODE SESSION 


Session chairman: Donald Hunter, 
assistant commissioner 

of buildings, Cincinnati. 
Resource panel: Austin C. Daley, 
director, division of 

minimum housing standards, 
Providence; Edwin M. Goodman, 
code and regulations specialist, 
Urban Renewal Administration; 
Barnet Lieberman, commissioner, 
Philadelphia department of 
licenses and inspections; 

Fred H. Squires, Jr., 

executive director, Oakland 
redevelopment agency. 

Reporter: Mary With, Chicago 
Tenants Relocation Bureau. 


There was a “Standing Room 
Only” audience for a question-and- 
answer session on housing code en- 
forcement, held the opening day of 
the NAHRO conference. The full 
house was indicative of the need 
for help in resolving the com- 
plexities of the code enforcement 
operation and was testimony to the 
timeliness of NAHRO reorganiza- 
tion to include a code division. 

The session setup, allowing for 
a free exchange of questions and 
answers, made for lively discussion 
in which almost everyone got into 





CODE CONFERENCE CALLED FEBRUARY 8-9 


NAHRO’s Second Code Enforcement Conference is scheduled 
for Washington, D. C., February 8 and 9 at the Shoreham Hotel. 
It is a followup to the first such conference called by NAHRO, 
held in February 1959 (see May JouRNAL, page 175). The con- 
ference will provide a “‘let’s talk it over” opportunity for hous- 
ing code administrators, mayors of cities considering adoption 
of a code as part of their “workable programs” for urban renewal, 
and interested citizen groups. 


Nationally recognized experts will speak on over-all problems 
of code enforcement, with small discussion sessions interspersed 
throughout both days for the hashing out of specific problems. 
Some discussions are planned for newcomers to code enforce- 
ment; others for the “old hands.” Among subjects scheduled for 
consideration: how to find and train competent inspection staffs; 
how to develop “salesmanship” for getting properties in viola- 
tion brought to standard and above. Newcomers will deal with 
such problems as where in the municipal structure the code 
enforcement function should be centered; what kind of back- 
ground the head of a code agency should have; how to deter- 
mine staff size; what kind of forms, procedures work best. Expe- 
rienced code officials will consider whether they should tie into 
urban renewal and how, or, if they are already part of the 
renewal program, they will consider such questions as renewal 
financing, relocation housing, and citizen education. 


the act. What was evident from all 
the talk: that there are about as 
many opinions as to how the job 
should oe done as there are cities 
actively engaged in a eode enforce- 
ment campaign. 

A mild controversy developed 
early in the session, for example, 
when Barnet Lieberman of Phila- 
delphia suggested that code en- 
forcement should be considered a 
“servicing operation,” rather than 
a “policing operation” and he pro- 
posed that NAHRO begin refer- 
ring to code “administration” 
rather than “enforcement.” It was 
his feeling that a “soft sell” public- 
relations approach—such an ap- 
proach has been used with some 
success in his home city—gets more 
response and cooperation from 
home owners than does a get-tough 
policy. 

But Austin Daley of Providence 
had other ideas. Code enforcement 
is a police action, Mr. Daley said, 
and should be admitted to be such. 
If something is being enforced, it 
is backed by law and must have 
penalties; if there are penalties be- 
ing applied, then you have a police 
action. In Rhode Island, where it 
has been the practice to call a 
spade a spade in the code drive, 
there has not been one unpleasant 
situation develop out of some 
25,000 inspection visits, he said. 

There was also a variety of 
opinions expressed as to whether 
minimum standards are adequate 
for a renewal area. URA’s Edwin 
Goodman pointed out that it is 
unrealistic to expect a minimum 
standards code alone to produce 
the normal objectives of renewal. It 
was pretty generally agreed at the 
session, however, that standards 
that are too high could break 
down the entire code enforcement 
operation and, since minimum 
standards actually do have poten- 
tial for improving the housing 
conditions of a large segment of the 
population, that it is perhaps 
better to apply a “half a loaf is 
better than none” philosophy. In 
line with the discussion on setting 
standards, it was pointed out that 
setting up a code is not a one-time 
job . . . that standards are con- 
tinuously being outmoded and 
should be upgraded often. 

Another question on which a 
number of views were expressed by 
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both scheduled resource persons 
and several who volunteered to fill 
in for some absentee panelists was 
that of how to organize for the 
housing inspection job. Fred 
Squires believes that today there is 
a growing tendency to forget what 
he calls the “departmentalized 
past” in housing inspections; that 
more and more cities are training 
all-around urban renewal inspect- 
ors in order to get away from the 
need for multiple inspections by 
a variety of specialists, such as 
plumbing, electrical, building, fire, 
and health experts. It was in- 
timated by others, however, that 
in very large cities the complexities 
of inter-agency relationships, at 
least for the present, are making 
the all-around inspector plan un- 
workable. 

The big differences between the 
housing code enforcement job in 
the smaller and large community 
came out in many other ways, too. 
This difference was pointed up, for 
example, in the fact that persons 
representing smaller communities 
spoke in terms of two or three cases 
that had to be brought before a 
magistrate’s court, whereas in New 
York City there are so many cases 
on the book that a judge has 
threatened to hire Madison Square 
Garden to hear them. Other prob- 
lems pointed up that are primarily 
those of the big city. 


—the complex and heavy-duty 
court machinery needed to hear 
housing cases; 

—the large number of violators 
who not only do not repair their 
property but, when ordered to 
court, virtually have to be dragged 
there; 


—the impossibility of a situation 
where building inspectors are ex- 
pected both to be in the field per- 
forming their duties and in court 
to testify on continued cases; 


—the many slumlords who hide 
behind dummy corporations, legal 
technicalities, or tricky attorneys; 


—the difficulty of getting new 
ordinances or state laws to make it 
possible to take dangerous build- 
ings quickly or to make repairs at 
the expense of the owner; 


—the problems resulting from a 
lack of adequate relocation housing 
—a situation that causes families 
forced out of a condemned build- 
ing to move into equally bad hous- 
ing elsewhere in the community. 
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Session participant 
Levi at microphone; 


FORGING NEW WEAPONS FOR SLUM WAR 


Session chairman: Warren Phalen, regional director 
for the Urban Renewal Administration, Philadel- 


Participants: Mabel Walker, executive director, 
Tax Institute, Incorporated, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Lee Sanders, Sr., coordinator of the division of 
urban renewal, department of public works, Nash- 
ville; Julian H. Levi, executive director, South East 
Chicago Commission; Albert Keidel, Jr., vice- 
president, James W. Rouse and Company. 


Reporter: John E, Connolly, executive director of 
the Cambridge Redevelopment Authority. 


“Forging New Weapons Against Slum Ownership” was the 
subject of a panel discussion held October 20. The kind of 
“new weapons” discussed: tax devices; new applications of 
police and licensing powers; making use of private lenders and 
insurers; channelling investments away from the slums and 
into redevelopment. 

Getting plenty of emphasis at the session were ideas along the 
lines of those presented in the “Tax Tricks Designed To Do In 
Slums” article that appeared in the July-August JouRNAL (page 
232). Suggestions for applying tax bites and tax bonuses in a 
way that would discourage slumkeeping and encourage new 
construction and property fixup were advanced not only by 
Panelist Mabel Walker, whose topic was “Tax Responsibility 
for the Slums,” but by other panelists and members of the 
audience as well. Because of the keen interest in tax tricks ex- 
hibited both in reaction to the “forging weapons” session at the 
NAHRO conference and in response to the JouRNAL article on 
the subject, Miss Walker’s remarks will be printed in full in a 
later issue of the JOURNAL. 

Also getting a lot of attention at the session was the need, in 
general, to make all Federal Housing Administration programs 
more workable and, in specific, to permit the Section 220 re- 
habilitation program to become the incentive for pzvoperty 
fixup that it was intended to be. Julian Levi was particularly 
strong on the question of the Section 220 rehab program and the 
fact that regulations needed to make it work have not yet been 
written. Said he: “Section 220 for rehabilitation financing . . . is 
a grim jest. We are advised that commitments have been made 
only in three district offices . . . and that only one commitment 
... has been picked up . . . This situation is serious.” Over the 
country, area after area is being certified for 220 financing, Mr. 
Levi said, but the certificate is “an invitation to committee 
meetings, rather than a serious document.” So long as 220 for 
rehab is rendered unworkable because of this impasse, “direct 
—s and federal expenditures in support of the urban 
renewal program are being wasted.” 

Lee Sanders used Nashville’s experience with code enforcement 
as a guide for his talk on police and licensing powers. It was 
Mr. Sanders’ contention that housing code enforcement pri- 
marily is a “selling job.” 

Albert Keidel offered up many suggestions for taking profits 
out of slums and luring investors into the urban renewal field. 
Among the more unusual ideas advanced: (1) that financing be 
made available through FHA for preservation as well as re- 
habilitation of property; (2) that cities take more active part in 
renewal financing, possibly through bog meme loan-insurance 
programs at the local level. Mr. Keidel’s remarks will be given 
fuller treatment in a future issue of the JOURNAL. 


reporter Connolly at work; Lee 
Sanders listening at reporter’s left. 




























































DEVELOPING AND OPERATING SCATTERED-SITE HOUSING 


Session chairman: J]. G. Melville, 
regional director for the 

Public Housing Administration 
at San Francisco. 

Participants: B. H. Grant, 
chairman of the Cedartown, 
Georgia housing authority; 

Miss Ada Hosford, commissioner of 
the Menomonie, Wisconsin 
housing authority; 

Max D. Petersen, director 

of housing and redevelopment, 
Mount Clemens, Michigan; 

]. McCulloch of the Ontario 
regional office of the 

Central Mortgage and 

Housing Corporation, Canada. 
Reporter: Alexander Yosman, 
executive director, 

Kingston, New York authority. 


What was planned as a formal 
discussion session on scattered-site 
public housing, with two speakers 
to go into development problems 
and another two, into management 
eipeey a turned out, instead, to 
ye an informal session, largely on a 
question-and-answer basis. How- 
ever, those who attended the ses- 
sion, Tuesday, October 20, report 
that a good time and a lot of good 
information was there to be had 
bv all. 


Each of the session participants 
represented an agency that has had 
experience with scattered-site hous- 
ing or that has such housing in the 
making: the Cedartown, Georgia 
housing authority, which in 1957 
won national attention with a 20- 
unit scattered project and which, 
as a result, it credited with having 
revived interest in scattered public 
housing across the country (see 
January 1958 JOURNAL, page 10); 
the Menomonie, Wisconsin author- 
ity, the first local agency to build 
federally-aided low-rent housing 
on scattered sites (opened for oc- 
cupancy in 1952); the Mount Clem- 
ens, Michigan housing commission, 
which has been constructing units 
like those pictured on this page 
on scattered sites; and Canada’s 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (the national housing 
agency), which during the war 
years helped communities to con- 
struct defense housing, some of 
which was scattered. 

Stressed during the NAHRO 
conference session were: (1) factors 
that guided the planning of scat- 
tered-site housing by each of the 
agencies above; (2) what manage- 
ment experience has been; (3) 
what advantages experience has 


shown the scattered-site kind of 
operation to have. 


Planning: Each of the agencies 
represented at the NAHRO ses- 
sion had somewhat different ideas 
in mind in planning scattered-site 
housing. 

—In Menomonie, for example, 
aim was to supply housing for low- 
income veterans. The authority 
wanted housing as much like exist- 
ing homes in the area as possible 
and that’s what it constructed—60 
units in 32 detached houses scat- 
tered all over town. The authority 
ran into no problems in site selec- 
tion, partly because the houses 
were of the sort that could be read- 
ily accepted by the community and 
partly because the people who were 
to tenant the homes, for the most 
part, were already well known to 
the town, which has a population 
of only 8245. 


—In Cedartown, however, the 
authority ran into resistance from 
some of the homeowners in areas 
selected for scattered units. Objec- 
tions were based, not on the build- 
ings, but rather, it was pointed 
out, on the fear that the project 
homes would bring undesirable 
people into the neighborhood. 


The Mount Clemens commission used a contemporary architectural style for scattered project. 


















































These objections might never had 
been raised had the authority chosen 
to build in bedrock slum areas; 
however, these areas were purpose- 
fully avoided because it was felt 
that one or two good houses were 
not going to improve the picture 
in the slums but could serve to 
raise the tax level and, perhaps, 
bring about some rehabilitation 
in areas where good and bad hous- 
ing is mixed. 

—In Mount Clemens, sites select- 
ed are all in an area of changing 
racial characteristics and where the 
new housing could serve as a kind 
of buffer zone between a section 
of commercial and light industrial 
enterprises and an area suitable 
for private developments. Also, in 
deciding on the kind of architec- 
ture to be used, the authority de- 
cided it wanted “to jolt the blight- 
ed areas selected into new concepts 
of neighborhood living;” as a re- 
sult, a striking contemporary de- 
sign was the winner (see pictures). 


Management: No special manage- 
ment problems were reported that 
could be traced to the scattered- 
site plan. This was true of Me- 
nomonie, a small town, where it 
could be claimed that “it doesn’t 
take long to get around to all the 
homes.” And it was equally true of 
Canada, where the program does 
include scattered-site projects in big 
cities. Reported the Canadian rep- 
resentative: rent collection expe- 
rience has been “‘albaliovably 
good;” tenant maintenance has 
worked out well; it is “the rule 
rather than the exception” for a 
tenant to “have quiet enjoyment 
of his unit over a long period of 
time with no need for personal 
contact with the housing agency.” 
Rent collections are handled 
through a bank, so that tenants 
do not have to appear at a rent- 
receiving office each month. 


Advantages: Advantages of the 
scattered-site plan as they came out 
at the NAHRO session included: 


(1) does not have the “institu- 
tional” look so frequently criti- 
cized in large-scale public housing 
today; (2) permits families to live 
more naturally; (3) obviates pro- 
vision of special recreational facili- 
ties; (4) permits more tenant main- 
tenance; (5) allows small contrac- 
tors to bid for construction jobs; 
(6) potentially, could facilitate the 
= of units to over-income fami- 
ies. 
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MERITS OF PLANNED SAFETY STUDIED 


Session chairman: Herbert B. Glasgow, Jr., development planner 
with the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority. 


Speaker: Wayne L. Christensen, supervisor of the field force of 
the division of safety and hygiene of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio. 


Reporter: William F. Quinn, director of management for the 
Hartford Housing Authority. 


Reduced insurance premiums. 


Improved attitudes on the part of employees and on the part of 
the general public; 


Greater efficiency. 


These are some of the good things housing authorities can get 
out of a carefully planned safety program, according to Wayne 
Christensen, featured speaker at a Tuesday morning T&M ses- 
sion. And Mr. Christensen should know: in his position with 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, he is responsible for investi- 
gating industrial plants and recommending measures for the 
prevention of wt weed injuries and illnesses. 

Mr. Christensen used his experience with industries to show 
how housing authorities can make out by “selling” safety to 
their employees and by keeping their mechanical plants in order. 
He told how some Ohio employers were able to cut down on 
insurance premiums by as much as 50 per cent after making 
improvements in equipment and machinery and he came | 
with some tips for keeping housing authorities safety-geared. 
Among his suggestions: (1) display safety posters; (2) prepare 
specific instructions for the handling of special equipment; 
(3) learn from experience in the matter of drawing up safety 
rules—what’s practical for one authority may not be practical 
for another; (4) keep a man on the spot who has had some basic 
training in first aid. 

Following Mr. Christensen’s presentation, there was a lively 
floor discussion that went into such questions as different kinds 
of programs that could be established and how large an authority 
should be to justify the hiring of a safety engineer—it was fairly 
generally agreed that a more than 500-unit operation called for 
a permanent safety engineer, while smaller operations could hire 
such an expert on a temporary basis to set up a safety program. 


One of the safety programs described as an example was that 
of the Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, which 
operates some 10,000 units. Among the features of the program: 
a staff safety engineer; membership in the National Safety Coun- 
cil; employee and tenant safety meetings; pep talks on safety 
delivered to maintenance men before they go out on a job. 

A somewhat different kind of program is that of the Richmond, 
Virginia housing authority, which operates 2600 units. In Rich- 
mond, responsibility for the safety program is divided between 
the management director and the superintendent of maintenance. 
Safety meetings are held each month and all accidents that have 
occurred within the period are analyzed and recommendations 
are offered to correct unsafe conditions. 





















DESIGNING CITIES 
FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIVE IN THEM 


Session chairman: William R.. 


Ewald, Jr., of the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 


Participants: William  Schlenke, 
technical director of the Pitts- 
burgh housing authority; Carl 
Koch, Cambridge architect; H. 
Ralph Taylor of Renewal and 
Development Corporation of New 
York City; William E. Finley, ex- 
ecutive director of the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 


Reporter: Henry D. Whitney of 
Tippetts - Abbett - McCarthy - Strat- 
ton, New York City. 


Is renewal as it is taking place 
in America’s cities today going to 
prove adequate for the country’s 
needs, or is it of a kind that is go- 
ing to require the renewing of the 
same neighborhoods again and 
again? 

That was one of the provocative 
questions raised at a session Octo- 
ber 19 on “Design for Living: 
Planning for People Who Like to 
Live in Cities.” The session, spon- 
sored jointly by NAHRO’s Re- 
development and Technical and 
Maintenance Sections, was set up 
to get the viewpoints of a main- 
tenance man, an architect, a de- 
veloper, and a planner on how to 
inject lasting human values into 
new neighborhoods being planned. 

Brought out at the session were 
two conflicting views on the aims 
of renewal—views that are affecting 
how rebuilding is being carried 
out in various communities: (1) 
the view that renewal is aimed pri- 
marily at making improved land 
available for private development— 
hence, there should be a minimum 
of interference from public bodies; 
(2) the view that, since slums and 
blight create one of our major 
domestic problems, proper renewal 
requires hat public agencies take 
greater responsibility over the char- 
acter of the final results, with the 
hope that permanent, stable neigh- 
borhoods can be created. 

Among some of the ideas ad- 
vanced by session participants: 


—William Schlenke. Architects 
can learn a lot about designing 
for people by talking to mainten- 
ance men. No one has more inti- 
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“HOW" AND "WHY" OF PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Session chairman: Channing M. Bolton of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


Participants: Fred Kretschmar of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission; William Knop of the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency; Norman Crecelius of the St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities. 


Reporter: L. R. Hargis of The Housing Authority of the City 
of Miami. 
The old “stitch in time” idea permeated a Technical and 
Maintenance Section-sponsored session on Wednesday, October 
21. The session, devoted to “Scheduling Preventive Mainten- 
ance,” was Such a hit that time ran out before questions did 
and Chairman Bolton was forced to close the session over pro- 
tests from the audience. 

Before the session was thrown open to floor discussion, each 
of the scheduled speakers seneneel a talk on certain aspects of 
the preventive maintenance idea: William Knop, who used a 
dialogue form of presentation, discussed how to convince execu- 
tive directors that preventive maintenance is a good idea by 
showing why it is; Fred Kretschmar stressed the scheduling and 
record-keeping part of preventive maintenance; and Norman 
Crecelius used St. Louis experience to show how a preventive 
maintenance program could be started. Some of the points 
made in the talks and in the floor discussion follow. 

Some of the advantages of preventive maintenance are: it 
gives better service to tenants; results in fewer breakdowns and, 
hence, less overtime pay; often obviates large-scale repairs; results 
in conservation of buildings and equipment; permits easier 
identification of maintenance trouble spots. 

—In preparing to set up a preventive maintenance program, 
check with other housing authorities and industrial plants to 
see how they initiated such a program and how they have profited 
from it. 

As a test, a preventive maintenance program could be started 
on just one phase of the maintenance operation. This experiment 
would provide experience as to costs and results. 


—One of the most important parts of preventive maintenance 
is the training of personnel. Men must be trained as inspectors 
so they can spot deficiencies. 

—Perhaps the best way to find out how much a preventive 
maintenance program will cost is to contact real estate or build- 
ing management organizations who keep cost records on such 
things; preventive maintenance is too new to public housing 
to get too much from other housing authorities. 





mate knowledge of how people live 
in their physical surroundings than 
the maintenance worker. (Mr. 
Schlenke supplied a check list of 
things to watch for when designing 
a project. The list will be repro- 
duced in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL.) 

—Carl Koch. Architects should 
be allowed more time and more 
flexibility, if they are to make 
sound contributions to the public 
housing and renewal programs. 


—H. Ralph Taylor. Public agen- 


cies should hire private planners 
and architects to do the design job. 
In defining design requirements, 
the agency should be more specific 
in regard to objectives and less spe- 
cific in regard to methods. 


—William Finley. Cities should 
have more play spaces, so that large 
families who like cities aren’t 
forced into the suburbs. The 
“tower-in-a-park” kind of building 
is no answer to the problem of 
how to put breathing and walking 
space back into the American city. 
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“SIGHT AND SOUND” CONFABS FEATURE MOVIES, SLIDES 


Two movies on housing and urban renewal, a new slant on 
slide-talks, and a filmstrip with tape-recording were programmed 
for two sessions in the “Sight and Sound Room” of the NAHRO 
conference—a room otherwise devoted to display and discussion 
of printed communications (see page 415). What were called 
“confabs” between audience and producer followed each showing. 

The new approach to slide talks was Austin Daley's production: 
“Providence Minimum Housing Standards,” shown at the first 
film confab. Mr. Daley, director of the Division of Minimum 
Housing Standards for the city, had taken a series of “before” 
and “after” color photographs of residences his inspectors spotted 
for attention where owners carried through repairs. Using auto- 
matic projectors, he showed the pairs of slides simultaneously on 
two screens, thus enabling a dramatic visual comparison. 


Walter M. Simmons, executive director, Memphis Housing Au- 
thority, presented one of a series of eight filmstrips with tape- 
recorded commentary made to promote the city of Memphis as a 
good location for new business and industry and to acquaint local 
citizens with the educational and recreational advantages of 
their city. The filmstrip shown dealt with the city’s urban renewal 
program, commentary being given by Edward F. Barry, housing 
authority chairman. Produced originally for showing at the Na- 
tional Citizens Planning Conference, the filmstrip-tape combina- 
tion enables easy presentation before many other groups, sepa- 
rately or as a package. Mr. Simmons said outlay for the entire 
eight-part svedartian was approximately $3500. 


At another session, two 16 mm. films were shown: a black and 
white sound motion picture, “Lives for Rent,”” produced by the 
San Antonio Housing Authority in 1959, and a color film on the 
Nashville urban renewal program, with live narration. 


Paul Flowers, administrative director of the San Antonio au- 
thority, introduced the public housing movie. Originally planned 
in 1952 to record the demolition of slums and their replacement 
by standard housing, the film finally emerged as an educational 
tool in a 1959 referendum on public housing to show housing’s 
role in the city’s development. Mr. Flowers reported that the film 
had cost $975, using free time of staff for script preparation. 


The Nashville movie was narrated by Lee Sanders, Sr., urban 
renewal coordinator of Nashville, who offered some tips on how 
non-professionals can shoot motion pictures adequate for local 
consumption or education. Among points he made were that 
quality of camera and film are important as well as the camera- 
man, who, he suggested, might be recruited through photography 
supply stores from customers known to have ability. The Nash- 
ville film, Mr. Sanders reported, represented an outlay not be- 
yond $325. 


Following presentation of the two films, James Hill, Cincin- 
nati consultant on films for industry and public service agencies, 
commented that » 
the outlay for 
the San Antonio 
and Nashville 
productions had 


been far below 
anything a pro- Nakro 
Fums 59 r 


fessional could 
make them for 
and explained 
some of the costs 
involved in the 
usual profession- 
al production, 
even with a 
tight budget. 
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OTHER NAHRO 
CONFERENCE “EXTRAS” 
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Delegates to the NAHRO 
conference went 

“cruising down the river” 
as guests of the local 

hosts on Sunday, October 18. 
Other host-sponsored events 
included a reception (see 
page 413); coffee hours 

for wives; 

post-conference tours of 
local housing and renewal 
projects, in which some 

300 delegates took part. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


At another administrative 
session, some 75 delegates 
worked over a draft of a 
“Statement of Principles” 

on welfare rents that 

had been prepared by 

the NAHRO-National Social 
Welfare Assembly 

Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare. At the session, 
the draft was whipped into 
shape for consideration 

by the Board of Governors at 
its December meeting, when it 
was approved. Text of thé 
statement will be presented 

in a future issue of the JOURNAL. 
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ADMINISTRATION—GEARED SESSIONS 
PROVE A BIG HIT WITH NAHROITES 


All of the sessions that were gear- 
ed to administration of housing 
and renewal agencies proved to be 
big hits at the NAHRO conference. 
Included were: a session on “Em- 
ployee Policies’; four events for 
commissioners; and two sessions for 
newcomers to the urban renewal 
field. 


EMPLOYEE POLICIES 

Completely unexpected was the 
big response to a session on “Em- 
ployee Policies,” held October 19 
(the crowd was so large that addi- 
tional meeting space had to be 
opened up at the last minute). And, 
said the session chairman, Knox 
Banner, executive director of the 
Little Rock Housing Authority: 
“Not only did the session pack 
them in but those who came... 
stayed.” 

The session was conducted on an 
informal basis, with scheduled par- 
ticipants purposely holding down 
their presentations in order to 
allow plenty of time for the 
audience to get in on the discus- 
sion. Broad _ participation was 
further stimulated by frequent 
calls for a show of hands, with the 
end result that the audience was 
not only in on the act but, virtual- 
ly, a star of the show. 

Perhaps the most significant con- 
clusion demonstrated during the 
session was the considerable vari- 
ance of policies in use by author- 
ities across the country. This 
variance, according to Chairman 
Banner, appeared to be based not 
so much on size of the authority 
but, rather, on local practice. Even 
those authorities not restricted by 
municipal or state laws in establish- 
ing their policies seem to prefer 
local custom—rather than civil 
service or other such guides—as the 
foundation upon which to build 
their procedures. However, a show 
of hands at the session revealed 
that few authorities had gone so 
far as to make a formal survey to 
determine just what employee 
practices in the community are; 
most set up their policies simply 
on the basis of informal inquiry. 

Focus of the scheduled partici- 


pants of the session was on: (1) 
setting salaries and establishing an- 
nual and sick leave policies—cover- 
ed by Henry Stefanik of the Cin- 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority: (2) employee _ benefits 
(insurance, retirement, and medical 
protection plans) — covered by 
William Donovan of the Newport, 
Rhode Island housing authority; 
and (3) communications and train- 
ing—covered by Bernard Orr, per- 
sonnel director of The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority. Among 
ideas emanating from the scheduled 
presentations and the resulting 
floor talk were the following: 


I—an_ effective inter-office com- 
munication system must be de- 
veloped; otherwise employees may 
develop odd ideas about what’s 
going on. Some of the ways suggest- 
ed: staff meetings, memos, employee 
publications. 


2—devices must be set up for build- 
ing and maintaining employee 
morale. The means: adequate pay; 
a fair advancement plan, with pro- 
motions from within the ranks 
whenever this is possible; in-service 
training programs to enable em- 
ployees to develop confidence in 
their performances; public recogni- 
tion when credit is due; a system of 
rewards for good service (e.g., re- 
warding employees for not taking 
sick leave by converting some “sick 
time” to annual leave). 


COMMISSIONERS SESSIONS 

There were bigger and better 
things for commissioners in Cin- 
cinnati than ever before at a 
NAHRO conference: a_ special 
lounge where they could get to- 
gether; a luncheon; three confer- 
ence sessions set up in a way that 

rmitted them to learn about 
ousing and renewal by talking 
about the things they especially 
wanted to know. Sessions were so 
popular that commissioners have 
asked for more of the same next 
year. 


Kickoff event for commissioners 
was the luncheon, held the opening 
day of the conference, with Glen F. 
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Rogers, chairman of the Little 
Rock Housing Authority, in charge. 
After the luncheon, the group 
broke up, with housing authority 
and redevelopment/renewal agency 
commissioners going into separate 
question-and-answer sessions—both 
of which were open to free-for-all 
discussion where commissioners 
were encouraged to talk policy or 
procedure, as they chose. Chairing 
the public housing session was S. 
L. Stolte, chairman of the Minne- 
apolis housing and redevelopment 
authority, while The Reverend 
Elmer W. J. Schmitt, vice-chairman 
of the Oakland Redevelopment 
Agency, headed up the redevelop- 
ment/renewal session. For each of 
the events, there was on hand a re- 
source panel made up of both 
federal and local officials. 

There was a command-perform- 
ance session for commissioners on 
the final day of the conference (a 
final-day commissioners session had 
been left tentative on the confer- 
ence program in order to permit 
the demand to determine what 
would happen). Discussion at the 
session was restricted exclusively to 
administrative questions on the re- 
lationship of commissioners to ex- 
ecutive directors on _ personnel 
policies and operating procedures. 


RENEWAL ORIENTATION SESSIONS 

The now traditional orientation 
sessions for newcomers to the urban 
renewal field—the tradition was 
started in 1957, when the Rede- 
velopment Section began sponsor- 
ing such sessions at NAHRO con- 
ferences—drew large, interested 
crowds. 

Contrary to past practice, the two 
orientation sessions scheduled for 
Cincinnati were each confined to 
specific areas of discussion. First 
of the sessions, held Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 20—went into federal 
and state enabling legislation; the 
“workable program”; federal assist- 
ance programs; how the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and 
LPAs work with each other. Dis- 
cussion at the second orientation 
session, on October 21, centered 
around project planning; project 
execution; project financing. A 
faculty well qualified to teach the 
A, B, Cs of city rebuilding was on 
hand for both sessions, one with 
Floyd S. Ratchford, director of 
urban renewal in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, as chairman and the other, 
with Leo Stern, director of the 
Allegheny County redevelopment 
agency, in charge. 
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THIS IS CINCINNATI—'PLUS AND MINUS’ 


Planned to be ready in time for a NAHRO reception at the 
Contemporary Arts Center of the Municipal Art Museum, held 
October 19, was an urban renewal-slanted photo exhibit, “Cin- 
cinnati Plus and Minus.” On this page are samples of work by 
two of seven contributors: Daniel Ransohoff and Ivan Klebanow. 
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INTERNATIONAL EVENING: 


AN OVERSEAS HOUSING TOUR 
FOR ARMCHAIR TRAVELERS 


Session chairman: Dr. Karl Falk, 
chairman of the Fresno city 
housing authority. 


Participants: Eduard Schuetz, 
chief, legal section, 

department of housing, Vienna; 
Bleecker Marquette, consultant 
to the Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County; 
Warren Vinton, former assistant 
commissioner of the 

Public Housing Administration. 
Reporter: Peter Kory, 
supervisor of plans and surveys 
for the Cincinnati 

Department of Urban Renewal. 


Early-comers to the NAHRO 
conference had a chance to become 
armchair travelers on an overseas 
housing tour on Sunday, October 
18, when a traditional conference 
event, “International Evening,” 
was held. Spots included on the 
itinerary: Austria; Spain; and three 
iron-curtain countries — Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Russia. 


Austria. Guiding the housing 
“tour” through Austria was Eduard 
Schuetz of the Vienna department 
of housing, who pointed out that, 
as is the case almost everywhere in 
Europe, Austria is faced with a 
housing shortage with which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot cope. Using 
Vienna as an example, Mr. Schuetz 
said that 50 per cent of all apart- 
ments being constructed (most 
new housing is multi-family, rather 
than single-family) are city- 
financed; another 47 per cent in- 
volves a combination of various 
forms of public financing; only 
3 per cent is financed exclusively 
through private channels. 

Mr. Schuetz outlined the kinds 
of public assistance available for 
housing as follows: 
l—interest-free, 100 per cent, 70- 
year loans for repair or replace- 
ment of war-damaged housing; 


2—a national fund providing 60 
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per cent loans for use in combi- 
nation with 30 per cent loans from 
other public institutions (interest 
varies but goes as low as | per cent 
for nonprofit organizations); 


3—a_ province- administered _ pro- 
gram, designed to promote con- 
struction of small homes and me- 
dium-size apartments, which pro- 
vides 60 to 70 per cent loans at a 
] per cent interest rate; 


4—a program whereby the city pays 
interest costs on 25-year loans is- 
sued by private lenders (borrower 
must provide between 10 and 20 
per cent equity and repay about 
4 per cent of the principal per 
year). 


Spain. Bleecker Marquette de- 
scribed the housing situation in 
Spain. Some general observations: 


(1) existing housing, for the most 
part, is extremely bad; (2) most 
new housing is government-aided 
(90 to 95 per cent), while more 
than 30 per cent is exclusively gov- 
ernment-financed; (3) new private 
housing, in general, is weil de- 
signed, as is housing where gov- 
ernment assistance is limited, but 
housing that is financed exclusively 
by the government usually is of 
low quality. 

For more details on housing in 
Spain, see the article prepared for 
the January JouRNAL (page 8) by 
Mr. Marquette. 


Behind the iron curtain. Warren 
Vinton presented his observation 
on housing in Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Russia. Some briefs as 
to what’s going on in major cities 
in these three iron-curtain coun- 
tries are presented below. 


—Czechoslovakia. Acute housing 
shortage exists throughout the 
country. In Prague, the shortage 
is being tackled mainly by con- 
struction in the suburbs. Meeting 
the housing deficit is considered 





Bleecker Marquette describes hous- 
ing in Spain at NAHRO’s Interna- 
tional Evening. Shown in the fore- 
ground: Peter Kory, reporter. 


top priority; hence, there is little 
attention given redevelopment. 


—Poland. War damage, the sys- 
tematic leveling of the Jewish 
ghetto established during the war 
years, and Hitler’s personal re- 
venge on the city after the youth 
uprising of 1944, combined to vir- 
tually level Warsaw. However, gen- 
eral planning and redevelopment, 
with heavy emphasis on providing 
housing, has been taking place at a 
good pace and substantial areas of 
the city already have been rebuilt. 
There is also a determined effort 
toward preservation or reconstruc- 
tion of partly destroyed buildings. 


—Russia. Just as in Poland, in 
Russia many cities— particularly 
those south of Moscow—suffered 
severely, not only from the war, 
but, also from the personal revenge 
of Hitler. Today Russia is rebuild- 
ing and many of its cities look like 
construction camps. Perhaps the 
most notable trend in the cities— 
especially apparent in Minsk—is 
the expanse and even lavishness of 
public facilities, parks, palaces of 
culture, etc. .. . and the great pop- 
ularity of these facilities with the 
Russian citizenry. Public housing 
is being built massively and in 
great quantity. In Moscow, new 
housing is of a particularly low 
standard and exceedingly monoto- 
nous. Russian suburbs, however, 
are planned and there is no evi- 
dence of urban sprawl as we know 
it in the United States. 
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“IMPACT IN PRINT’ CERTIFICATES AWARDED TO FIVE 


Even a pamphlet plumping for 
rat control can be an effectively 
organized, dramatic, and convinc- 
ing communication piece! 

Proof was the choice by judges 
of NAHRO’s 1959 “Impact in 
Print” competition of the 12-page, 
4x6 booklet, Four Point Rat Con- 
trol, as worthy of one of the award 
certificates announced at the an- 
nual conference. Portland’s Health 
Department produced the pam- 
phlet, which was printed in two 
colors by offset process, with vari- 
type text and art-type headings. 

Four other entries in the com- 
petition, which this year was ex- 
tended beyond annual reports to 
include any kind of publication, 
won the judges’ approval. They 
were: 


New Horizons—1958 annual re- 
port of the Baltimore Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Agency. 


In Philadelphia, 1957-1958 an- 
nual report of the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on City Planning of Phila- 
del phia. 


New Haven Citizens Action Com- 
mission Annual Report 1958, sub- 
mitted by the commission and the 
New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency. 


Resident’s Handbook, submitted 
by the Housing Authority of the 
Town of Morristown, New Jersey. 


Sole basis for judging the com- 
petition was whether the publica- 
tion did the job it was supposed 
to do and had outstanding impact 
quality. Judges’ decision on entries 
receiving awards had to be unani- 
mous. A pre-conference session of 
the four judges was held (see pho- 
tograph) to screen and defend the 
individual choices, which were 
then discarded if all-around agree- 
ment failed. 


Choices Explained 

Winners of the award certificates 
were announced at the first of 
what were labeled “‘confabs” in the 
“Sight and Sound Room” set up 
for NAHRO conferees. Two of 
the judges—Daniel Ransohoff and 
Robert Springer—were present to 
explain reasons for selection. They 
also conveyed the reaction of the 
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1959 “Impact in Print” competition met to make final selection of certi- 
ficate winners. (Each had previously reviewed entries individually.) At 
the judging table: Daniel Ransohoff, community services director, Family 
Service of Cincinnati and Hamilton County; Allon Schoener, curator, Cin- 
cinnati Contemporary Arts Center; Robert Springer, A.J.A., Cincinnati 
Planning Commission; D. Reid Ross, then executive secretary, Bette) 
Housing League. Noel Martin, Cincinnati graphic designer, the fourth of 
the judges, was also in on the session but got crowded out of the picture. 


jury that entries were generally 
lacking in qualities giving them 
real impact in communication. 
This failure, the judges felt, was 
due mainly to misconception of 
how to communicate through 
printed material. Their main ob- 
servations: too much copy; lack of 
clarification as to the specific mes- 
sage the publication was to deliver; 
too many messages in one publi- 
cation; and lack of definition as 
to audience. 


Recommendations 

In a spirit of helpfulness, the 
1959 jury recommended that agen- 
cies in NAHRO should get down 
to serious discussion of the subject 
of printed communications, devot- 
ing regional and perhaps a na- 
tional conference session to it. A 
separate seminar or workshop on 
communications was also suggested. 

Usefulness of the professional de- 
signer’s services in helping put 
across the message was stressed by 
Mr. Ransohoff. He pointed out that 
housing and urban renewal agen- 
cies, like social service agencies, 
should not hesitate to make an 
expenditure for this purpose, since 
the final return might increase the 
publication’s effectiveness as much 
as 100 per cent, , 


Mr. Springer urged considera- 
tion of the possibility of working 
out some general formats and prin- 
ciples for various types of commu- 
nications—tenant handbooks, land 
sale promotion brochures, reports 
—on a national basis with aid of 
commissioned designers. This serv- 
ice might be particularly useful 
to agencies in smaller communities, 
the judges suggested. 

Locally, agencies in housing and 
renewal were urged to work not 
only with designers but with typog- 
raphy study groups, art teachers, 
or others in the visual arts on the 
problems of communication de- 
signing. Many good designers, the 
judges felt, have a social awareness 
and are eager to work on such 
problems with public agencies out- 
side their working hours . . . when 
they are asked. 


Committee Help 

Arranging the “Impact in Print” 
competition with NAHRO staff 
were: D. Reid Ross, then of the Bet- 
ter Housing League of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, who presided at the 
communications confab; Drayton 
Bryant, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority; and Rose Morry, Seattle 
Housing Authority. 
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1959 COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 





Fifty-five commercial exhibitors, occupying 63 booths, participated in the annual ex- 
hibit of building and maintenance products at NAHRO’s Cincinnati conference. The 


participatin 


these pages 


firms are listed on pages 416 and 417; it is suggested that authorities keep 
andy and, when in the market for any of the products listed, call first on 


these friends of NAHRO for quotations, specifications, or general information. 


ALLCRAFT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

27 Hayward Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

David J. MacLeod 

Exhibiting: Automatic gas 
water heater 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES 

7103 Laurel Canyon 
Boulevard 

North Hollywood, California 

Leonard G. Arnold 

Exhibiting: Insecticides and 
sprayers 


BRENEMAN-HART- 
SHORN, 
INCORPORATED 

2045 Reading Road 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

A. J. Rodenberg 

Exhibiting: Cloth and plastic 
window shades 


BURROUGHS, 
CORPORATION 

6071 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

L. D. Lanham 

Exhibiting: Series F 56 
“Housing Authority 
Accounting Machine” for 
tenant accounting 


CHICAGO SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2954 Lawrence Avenue 

Chicago 25, Illinois 

L. P. Solomon 

Exhibiting: Plumbing spe- 
cialties—rubber goods, hand 
tools; “Shur Seal” washers; 
“Chicago” tools 


CLEVELAND WRECKING 
COMPANY 

1400 Harrison Avenue 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


CUSHMAN MOTOR 
WORKS, 
INCORPORATED 

921 North 21 Street 

Lincoln 1, Nebraska 

Don J. Beebe 

Exhibiting: Cushman Model 
781 “Truckster” 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
INCORPORATED 

Post Office Box 3127 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Joe Smallman 

Exhibiting: Dempster- 
Dumpmaster systems 


DEVAC, INCORPORATED 

5900 Wayzata Boulevard 

Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

F. W. Hetman 

Exhibiting: Combination 
doors, windows; replace- 
ment sash; “Glass Wall” 
units 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS, 
INCORPORATED 
Post Office Box 1863 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
James T. Huston 
Exhibiting: Paints 


DIXIE PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 

Cleveland, Tennessee 

Marvin Rymer 

Exhibiting: Free-standing 
gas ranges and built-in gas 
and electric ranges 


EAGLE RANGE AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

119 South 14 Street 

Belleville, Illinois 

George G. Super 

Exhibiting: Ranges 


ENDURE-A-LIFETIME 
PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 
























2375 Northwest 75 Street 

Miami, Florida 

Jesse A. Kimmel 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
entrance doors 


FAST COATINGS, 
INCORPORATED 
2101 Reading Road 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Robert Fast 

Exhibiting: “Evershield” 
liquid tile 


FUEL EFFICIENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
Palmyra, New York 
Walter B. Brock 
Exhibiting: Brock 
Turbulators 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 
OF GEIGY CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Post Office Box 430 

Yonkers, New York 

D. B. Whitlow 

Exhibiting: Insecticides 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, 
INCORPORATED 

Box 35 

Dunbar, West Virginia 

Cecil Brake 

Exhibiting: Gravely tractor 
and attachments 


HARCO CORPORATION 

4600 East 71 Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 

J. E. Strapp 

Exhibiting: Corrosion 
control services 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

R. M. Wahl 

Exhibiting: International 


T-340 crawler tractor 
equipped with Drott 4-in-1 
shovel 


JOANNA WESTERN MILLS 
COMPANY 

22nd and Jefferson Streets 

Chicago 16, Illinois 

William Berry 

Exhibiting: Window shades 


KELVINATOR DIVISION, 
AMERICAN MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

14250 Plymouth Road 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

Robert E. Skeffington 

Exhibiting: Kelvinator 
refrigerators 


THE F. H. LAWSON 
COMPANY 

801 Evans Street 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

J. Arthur Buhr 

Exhibiting: Bathroom 
medicine cabinets; chrome 
accessories; institutional 
equipment products 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 

175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Room 1053 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

John W. Mack 

Exhibiting: insurance and 
retirement plans 


MAINTENANCE, 
INCORPORATED 

Wooster, Ohio 

Dan F. Bailey 

Exhibiting: Paint and 
maintenance products 


MASTIC TILE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

Post Office Box 128 

Vails Gate, New York 

Henry Boesing 

Exhibiting: Floor tiles— 
asphalt, vinyl-asbestos, 
rubber, and solid vinyl 


MID-EAST SALES 
COMPANY 

Post Office Box 62 

Lockland, Ohio 

C. W. Pomeroy 

Exhibiting: “Litter Bug’ — 
gasoline-powered vacuum 


MILLER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, BELCO 
DIVISION 

17640 Grand River 

Detroit 27, Michigan 

T. G. Hare 

Exhibiting: Belco ball- 
bearing faucet washers 
and Belco brass fittings 
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MOR-FLO HEATER 
CORPORATION 

2176 East 76 Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 

W. L. Abt 

Exhibiting: Automatic 
water heaters 


NATIONAL CASH REGIS- 
TER COMPANY 

Main and K Streets 

Dayton 1, Ohio 

J. L. Durst 

Exhibiting: Accounting and 
adding machines an 
systems 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

3617 South May Street 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

M. Clamage 

Exhibiting: Luminall paints 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WELFARE RETIRE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

800 2nd Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

S. H. Ourbacker 

Exhibiting: housing authority 
retirement and death 
benefit plan 


OHIO TOOL AND ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY 

128 North Spring Street 

Springfield, Ohio 

Richard T. Hale 

Exhibiting: “Electric Eel”; 
power-driven drain and 
sewer cleaning equipment 


PERMAGLAS DIVISION, 
A. O. SMITH 
CORPORATION 

Box 28 

Kankakee, Illinois 

Dave Coon 

Exhibiting: Permaglas 
domestic water heaters; 
Burkay commercial water 
heaters; Permaglas 
heating equipment 


THE PHILIP CAREY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Lockland 

Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

John C. Thomas 

Exhibiting: “Fire-Chex” 
roofing and “Roofmaster” 
shingles; “Ceramo” clap- 
board sidewall shingles; 
bathroom cabinets and 
accessories 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLASS COMPANY 

One Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

Duane Franklin 

Exhibiting: Paint, advertis- 
ing, and sales material 


PRODUCTION PAINTS 
AND COATING, 
INCORPORATED 

110 Wallabout Street 

Brooklyn, New York 

Joseph J. Lauren 

Exhibiting: Vitra-Spray, 
Duratite, and durated 
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coating systems for new 
construction and 
rehabilitation 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
1400 West Independence 
Boulevard 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
D. Hoffman 
Exhibiting: “Solder Seal” 
visible system, “Triple 
Seal” tank balls, “Golden 
State” washers, “Solder 
Seal” boiler compounds, 
“Titeseal” sealing com- 
unds, “Seal-O-Matic” 
ush control; chemical, 
rubber plumbing 
specialties 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 

1441 Republic Building 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 

C. K. Reynolds 

Exhibiting: Berger kitchens; 
Truscon windows and 
doors, steel tubing, pipe, 
sheets, and stainless steel 


RIDGE PLASTICS 
COMPANY 

$10 Clark Street 

Elyria, Ohio 

Walter Wagner 

Exhibiting: Plastic tile; 
“Ridgeboard”; plastic wall 
covering 


ROY WENZLICK AND 
COMPANY 

706 Chestnut Street 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 

James R. Appel 

Exhibiting: teal estate 
acquisition appraisals, 
economic surveys, and 
consultations 


RUUD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2025 Factory Street 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

H. S. Leech 

Exhibiting: Ruud water 
heaters 


SCHLAGE LOCK 
COMPANY 

Post Office Box 3324 

San Francisco 19, California 

R. W. Ebey 

Exhibiting: Residential locks 
and door closers 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND 
COMPANY 

925 South Homan Avenue 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

Harry N. Osgood 

Exhibiting: Urban Renewal 
Booklets—“ABC’s of Urban 
Renewal” and “Citizens in 
Urban Renewal” 


J. A. SEXAUER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 

2503 3rd Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 

Exhibiting: Plumbing repair 
parts and tools 





1959 EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS ... 


Here are the names of lucky prize winners, together with the 

names of prize contributors. 

Walter Weitzel, Milford, Ohio—$100, NAHRO 

Harold J. Dillehay, Charlotte, North Carolina—$50, J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Edward Greff, Denver, Colorado—$30, J. A. Sexauer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc. 

Edmund Horwinski, Oakland, California—$20, J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

William Dickson, Cape Elizabeth, Maine—-$20, Breneman-Hart- 
shorn, Inc. 

Frank Gilbert, Fitchburg, Massachusetts—$10, Arnold Labora- 
tories 

William T. Sweeney, Wilmington, Delaware—20 silver dollars, 
Harco Corporation. 

Norville Wingate, Topeka, Kansas—full-length door mirror, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company 

Richard L. Beck, Louisville, Kentucky—executive wastebasket, 
F. H. Lawson Company 

Henry J. Andreas, Audubon, New Jersey—set Bonney tools, Belco 
Division, Miller Manufacturing Company 

Jerome F. Sears, i San Bernardino, California—Hollywood mir- 
ror cabinet, The Philip Carey Company 

Mrs. Gloria Michael, Princeton, New Jersey—utility electric water 
heater, Mor-Flo Heater Company 

Miss Isabel Salina, New Britain, Connecticut—/mmerce-O-Matic 
electric fry pan, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Robert B. Partrea, Norfolk, Virginia—aluminum door canopy, 
Endure-A-Lifetime Products 

John Dutro, Allentown, Pennsylvania—Super-Sanitas fabric wall 
covering for bathroom or kitchen, Standard Coated Products 

Mark K. Herley, Detroit, Michigan—Super-Sanitas fabric wall 
covering for bathroom or kitchen, Standard Coated Products 

James M. Callahan, Norwalk, Connecticut—bottle of champagne, 
Production Paints and Coatings, Inc. 

B. H. Marshall, Wilmington, North Carolina—faucet reseating 
kit, Chicago Specialty Company 

L. D. DeForest, Modesto, California—Hande Drain Cleaner, Ohio 
Tool and Engineering Company 

Ten additional delegates won one dozen golf balls each; balls 
were the gift of the International Harvester Company 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 

101 Prospect Avenue, N.W. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 

D. L. Thomson 

Exhibiting: Paint products 


Forrest Nall 
Exhibiting: “Tuff-Kote”; 
“Krack-Kote” 


WAYNE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY 
1201 East Lexington Street 


STANDARD COATED Pomona, California 


PRODUCTS, W. W. Kingman 
INCORPORATED Exhibiting: Power sweeper 
Buchanan, New York 
J. C. Kirby WEISER COMPANY 
Exhibiting: “Sanitas” wall 4100 Ardmore Avenue 
covering South Gate, California 


Paul B. Ranslow 
SUNRAY STOVE Exhibiting: Residential locks 
COMPANY 
Delaware, Ohio WEST CHEMICAL 
G. M. Stewart PRODUCTS, INC. 
Exhibiting: Gas cooking 42-16 West Street 
ranges Long Island City 1, New York 


Tom Kennedy 
G. H. TENNANT Exhibiting: Insecticides and 
COMPANY 


insecticide equipment 
701 North Lilac Drive 


Minneapolis, Minnesota WESTINGHOUSE 
James H. Brattvet ELECTRIC 
Exhibiting: Power sweeper, CORPORATION 


Model 80 246 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 

C. L. Strawcutter 

Exhibiting: Electric ranges; 
electric refrigerators 


TUFF-KOTE COMPANY 
214 Seminary Avenue 
Woodstock, Illinois 
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THE NAHRO 


Let's talk, Mr. Mason 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





I am using my column this month 
to pass along to you the major 

oints I made ‘in a letter I sent on 

ovember 25 to Norman P. Mason, 
the administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. It rep- 
resents my personal response to Mr. 
Mason’s request for comments on 
the current status of the public 
housing program. Mr. Mason has 
been soliciting such commentary 
from a number of individuals in 
connection with the HHFA study 
of the program described in the 
October JOURNAL (page 325). Here 
is how I replied. 





I am very glad to have the op- 
portunity as an individual (and the 
National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials would 
welcome the chance, as an organ- 
ized body) to participate with you 
in any efforts directed toward the 
solution of America’s housing prob- 
lems, particularly the acute housing 
problems of low-income urban fam- 
ilies. 

I regret to say that I agree with 
your view that we must take a fresh 
look at these problems and search 
for new and better ways of dealing 
with them. I say regret, because, in 
my opinion, the necessity for such 
study arises from a state of affairs 
that has been a major contributing 
factor, thus far, in our failure to 
more effectively deal with and solve 
these problems. Our housing pro- 
grams cannot be static. Rather they 
must be moulded and administered 
under dynamic leadership, backed 
by continuous study, research, and 
analyses, so that there is a continu- 
ous fresh and forward look. Because 
we have not been operating in such 
an atmosphere, our problems have 
been growing—not diminishing. We 
have got to reverse the trend. 

Background Facts 

My comments are based on the 

following facts and premises: 


—The declaration of national hous- 
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ing policy embodied in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, is, and 
must remain, an immediate nation- 
al goal, so that specific programs 
can be shaped and fashioned as ef- 
fective instruments of such policy. 
—The population increase of the 
United States during the next 20 
years will be in the total of from 
85 to 100 million, with some 90 
per cent of this increase in metro- 
politan areas. It has been estimated 
that 75 per cent to 80 per cent of 
the population of the United States 
will reside in our urban areas by 
1965. 

—Millions of American families are 
now —— and forced to live in 
slums and under slum environment 
inimical to themselves and to our 
society at large. (The fact that 
there are no reliable estimates of 
the total need for low-income fam- 
ily housing is in itself an indict- 
ment and evidence of our failure to 
face up to, and effectively come to 
grips with, the problem.) 

—The vast majority of our citizens 
have latent attitudes attuned to re- 
sponsible democracy, which sub- 
scribes to the principle that “people 
shouldn't have to live in the degra- 
dation of slums” and that “some- 
thing must be done about it.” 


—Our rate of housing production 
must be substantially increased in 
the years immediately ahead to 
have an impact on the tremendous 
needs being generated by our ex- 
ploding population. 


—The elimination of slums and 
blight and the institution of effect- 
ive programs of slum prevention is 
our number one domestic problem. 


The housing needs of low-income 
urban families can be viewed as a 
cross section of the basic housing 
needs of all families. The low-in- 
come group is not a uniform group. 
It includes large families, average 
size families, small families, single 
persons, the elderly, and broken 








families of all kinds. Most of the 
housing facilities needed for these 
families can be provided only 
through the means of public sub- 
sidy. This public subsidy must 
come primarily from the federal 
government—either in the form of 
cash or by the utilization of fed- 
eral guarantees. 
Why Have We Failed? 

Our failure as a nation to formu- 
late and carry out the effective 
large-scale program required to 
meet the acute housing needs of 
low-income urban families, it seems 
to me, has its genesis, in part, in 
two historical facts. 


First, we have not yet been able 
to formulate and establish a com- 
orehensive and unified national 
me program that has the sup- 
port of all of the leadership forces 
of this country. The chief benefici- 
aries of some of the major housing 
actions and aids of the federal gov- 
ernment have been the constant, 
bitter, and implacable opponents 
of the low-rent housing program, 
for example. In spite of my own 
views to the contrary, I cannot but 
be impressed with the masterful 
campaign that has been directed 
against the low-rent program over 
the past two decades. At the same 
time, one must speculate on how 
much more effective a tool this 
program might have been, as we 
enter the crucial decade of the six- 
ties, had the same efforts that went 
into a distortion of the facts of the 
program been directed into con- 
structive channels. 

I want to make it clear that, in 
acknowledging the need to take a 
fresh look at the public housing 
program, in no sense am I advocat- 
ing a scuttling of the present form- 
ula. The some half-million low- 
rent units constructed under this 
program constitute a significant na- 
tional asset; they have in the past, 
and will in the future, prove a god- 
send to millions of families. 


Secondly, as a nation, thus far we 
have evidenced more timidity and 
lack of confidence in our ability to 
solve our slum housing problems 
than we have in facing almost any 
facet of our national life. Subsidies 
have been an inherent element in 
our economic system since the birth 
of our republic. They have been di- 
rected primarily to producers. At- 
tempts made to make subsidies to 
the consumer, however, appear 
somehow immoral, unAmerican, 
socialistic, or worse. In the case of 
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the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, with annual contributions 
currently running around 125 mil- 
lion dollars, some of the officials re- 
sponsible for administering this 
subsidy apparently are olf this 
frame of mind. 


Subsidy 

If there is anything to be 
ashamed of with reference to the 
public housing subsidy, it is that 
these annual contributions are not 
many times greater. The late Sen- 
ator Taft devoted perhaps more 
study and gained a keener insight 
than any other national leader into 
the fundamental and basic eco- 
nomic and social problems repre- 
sented by the millions of low-in- 
come urban families forced to live 
under intolerable slum conditions. 
Senator Taft, in the course of Sen- 
ate debate on the Housing Act of 
1951, pointed out that the comple- 
tion of the entire low-rent public 
housing program, under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, would result in 
ultimate expenditures of around 
350 million dollars a year. He 
stated: 

“In 1949 we discussed such an 
expenditure as a method of meet- 
ing this housing problem. That is 
very much less than we spend on 
other programs. Today we spend, 
throughout the country, billions of 
dollars on health, billions of dol- 
lars on relief. We spend billions of 
dollars on old age pensions. The 
provision made for low-cost hous- 
ing, it seems to me, is a very reason- 
able figure for a federal expendi- 
ture.” 

Today with a gross national 
product substantially above the 
1949 level, a substantially larger 
annual federal expenditure is indi- 
cated. Yet this year’s federal budget 
called for expenditure of less than 
| = cent of the total budget for 
all housing programs—not just pub- 
lic housing. At the same time, ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture were many times great- 
er. Something is out of balance. 

I happen to believe that people 
are more important than commodi- 
ties. The storage cost of excess com- 
modities is approximately | million 
dollars a day. Last year, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the 
Department of Agriculture spent in 
excess of | billion dollars for rent 
and acquisition of grain bins for 
the storage of excess commodities 
that aren’t doing anyone any good. 
That money would help consider- 
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NAHRO MEMBERS VOTE IN REORGANIZATION PLAN 

By almost a ten-to-one margin, NAHRO members voted in 
the reorganization plan approved by the Board of Governors 
in May and submitted for membership vote on November 6. 
Major effect of the reorganization is to put the Association's 
program on a two-year rather than a one-year cycle—with officers, 
Board members, and committees serving two-year terms and 
with annual conferences to be shifted to a biennial schedule. 
Through another fundamental change in the constitution, 
NAHRO members will now be served through three separate 
divisions, each headed by an elected vice-president: a Housing 
Division, a Renewal Division, and a Codes Division. 


Schedule for Changes 

Biennial schedule for national conferences: to begin in 1961. 
(There will be a 1960 meeting in Detroit, October 2-5; 1961 
meeting in Washington, October 29-November 1; 1963 meeting 
in Denver, September 29-October 2.) Working conferences for 
each division will be held at least every other year—to replace the 
national conference. 

Elections: at 1960 election, the new vice-presidents who are to head 
the divisions will be elected—but only for one-year terms; also 
eight new Board members will be elected in 1960—but to serve 
for only three years, rather than the four years prescribed in 
the amended constitution. The 1961 election will provide for 
the complete change-over to two-year terms for president and 
vice-presidents and for four-year terms for new Board members. 
Shift from sections to divisions: to begin in 1960, with the election 
of the new vice-presidents. In other words, activity of the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance and Redevelopment Sections will be 
transferred into the Housing and Renewal Divisions, respec- 


tively, in the fall of 1960. 





ably in curing some of the prob- 
lems of the low-rent housing pro- 
gram. There is a need for increased 
annual contributions to public 
housing to provide trained employ- 
ees to work with tenants in an edu- 
cational capacity in order to help 
them raise their standards of living. 
It would also be helpful to have 
this money available to hire the 
watchmen so badly needed in many 
areas as a result of the chaos that 
exists because federal policy forced 
communities into construction of 
high-rise apartment buildings—on 
the peculiar theory that such struc- 
tures represent building economies. 

We need a program that reflects 
itself in social, educational, and 
cultural benefits for the families in 
low-rent public housing. 


Study Overdue 

As I recall, at the time of hear- 
ings in the Congress on the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, the administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration 
made a commitment to study the 
housing needs and problems of low- 
income families forced to reside in 
slums and to expeditiously recom- 


mend to the Congress a blueprint 
of the programs and program modi- 
fications required to more effective- 
ly deal with these problems. A 
three-year anniversary of that 
promise is almost here—and we do 
not yet have the answers. 

The slums, generally, were not 
wilfully made. Rather they are the 
social consequence of change, of 
rapid population growth, of ad- 
vances in technology in which a 
substantial number of families do 
not benefit sufficiently from the 
increasing total national produc- 
tivity. It is incredible that, on the 
eve of 1960, when we have positive 
programs and efforts under way 
that make it possible to confidently 
look forward to placing an astro- 
naut on the moon, we lack the posi- 
tive programs and efforts to give us 
comparable confidence that we can 
look forward to the elimination of 
slums and blight and the rebuild- 
ing of our cities as places of suit- 
able environment for all American 
families. . . 

By the way, I see nothing wrong 
with the mechanics or methods 
employed in the financing of the 
low-rent public housing program. 

Charles L. Farris, December 1959 
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New Maintenance Products 








Fine hairline cracks can be pro- 
tected against water and weather 
damage by a new rubber-based seal- 
er. Troubles can be stopped before 
they start, the story is, in such small 
spots as the cracks that develop in 
the corners of aluminum windows. 

The product, called Parbond, 
is a combination of aluminum pig- 
ment, synthetic rubber, and a fast- 
evaporating solvent—a composition 
intended to cure quickly and to re- 
main elastic. The sealer is claimed 
to eliminate internal corrosion 
caused by moisture seeping into 
minute joints. For example, the slip 
joints characteristic of aluminum 
gutters, which tend to expand, can 
be sealed effectively with Parbond. 
Since the sealer does not become 
brittle, treated joints should last in- 
definitely, says the manufacturer, 
who reports that the compound 
showed no change or deterioration 
after two years weather exposure. 

Parbond differs from conven- 
tional sealing compounds made 
with oxidizing vegetable oils, ex- 
plains the manufacturer, because 
Parbond forms a protective film 
in four hours as against the 24 
hours needed for the ordinary com- 
pound. The Parbond film, devel- 
oped by the synthetic rubber ele- 
ments in the compound, begins to 
form the moment the sealer is ex- 

osed to air and cures completely 
in the four-hour period noted 
above. The Parbond seal is said to 
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be just as lasting for hairline cracks 
as is the seal provided for larger 
joints by regular compounds. 

Good adhesion is claimed for 
Parbond with all clean dry sur- 
faces, including aluminum, stain- 
less steel, porcelain enamel, glass, 
wood, plastics, or concrete. The 
sealer’s resistance to water and 
weather is labeled “excellent;’’ to 
oil, petroleum, and coal tar sol- 
vents, “superior.” Resistance to oc- 
casional exposure to weak acids and 
alkalies is said to be fair. 

Normal and even extreme tem- 
peratures (minus 40 to plus 250 
Fahrenheit) won't affect the prod- 
uct’s elasticity, says the manufac- 
turer, but he does not recommend 
Parbond for use where constant 
temperatures exceed 180 degrees. 

Two consistencies are available— 
No. 42, light and No. 48, heavy. No. 
12 lends itself to easy application 


with a_ plastic squeeze bottle 
(shown in use). 
For information and sample, 


write: The Parr Paint & Color 
Company, 18310 Syracuse Avenue, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SCREW ANCHORS 


If a screw is going to be put to 
work to support the weight of a 
fixture of any kind—it needs an 
anchor. The one pictured above is 
claimed to be capable of holding a 
load of over 6500 pounds. 

Imported from Denmark, the 
plastic liners for screw holes come 
in eight different sizes that expand 
to accommodate various screw sizes: 
hence, the name, Expandet Screw 
Anchors. The vinyl plastic anchors 
can be cut to length for any job, 
so each hole need be drilled only as 
deep as the selected screw. 

Claimed to “work in all materials 
in which a hole can be drilled,” the 
liners can serve to anchor most 
screw types used to support fixtures. 
Each of the eight sizes of Expandets 
comes in its own color, for easy 
identification, and each size is pack- 
aged in a “push-out” frame dis- 
penser. 

Expandets are designed with no 





“lip,” assuring the flush fit of fix- 
tures. 

Among other advantages claimed 
for Expandets: hot or cold weather 
won't change their structure, so 
they do not loosen or turn if the 
material in which they are installed 
expands or contracts; friction heat 
from the driving screw temporarily 
softens the anchor and the plastic 
material from which it is made fills 
all cavities to tighten it in the hole, 
at the same time form-fitting the 
screw to protect it from deteriora- 
tion; the liners are not tapered, for 
firm contact with the base of the 
hole; they are self-lubricating and 
acid resistant. 

As an indication of its supporting 
strength, the manufacturer states 
Expandet will hold a maximum 
load of 6570 pounds straight pull in 
the direction of the screw axis, 
when mounted in concrete with a 
l-inch lag screw. 


“Write: Danish Import, 21566 
Donaldson Avenue, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 
DRILL STOP 


A new drill stop with 
only four parts is claimed 
to fulfill five functions to 
facilitate the business of 
putting holes where they 
are not. 

The stop consists of two 
steel end pieces connected 
by a spring. The drill stop 
is held on the drill by a set 
screw, which is also used 
to adjust the stop to the re- 
quired depth. 

First, the spring is de- 
signed to cushion the 
“breakthrough,” —prevent- 
ing splintering and _ split- 
ting when a_ surface is " 
drilled through completely. 

Second, the rounded edge of the 
lower end piece prevents the mar- 
ring of work surfaces that might be 
caused by a chuck. 

Third, the fact that the stop en- 
cases the bit is said to increase drill 
life by adding support. 

Last, the stop serves its obvious 
function of regulating the depth 
of the hole. 

The stop is described as low-cost 
by the manufacturer and is avail- 
able in standard sizes to fit drill 
sizes from No. 50 to 5/16-inch di- 
ameter. Special sizes are available 
on request. 

Write: Wedgelock Corporation, 
5446 Satsuma Avenue, North Hol- 
lywood, California. 
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New Construction Products 





WOOD-ALUMINUM WINDOW 





- 


Just a hole in the wall (properly 
measured and cut between studs, 
of course) is all the preparation 
needed for installation of Wood-A- 
Lume windows, which are said to 
eliminate framing, trim, specially- 
cut sheathing, and other rough 
opening preparations. The manu- 
facturer states that the aluminum 
and wood windows can be installed 
through pre-punched holes directly 
into adjacent studs in less than half 
the time needed to install a conven- 
tional window of equivalent type 
and size and that, once the window 
is rigidly in place, it becomes a 
locating surface for the rapid erec- 
tion of sheathing, siding, and brick. 

Wood-A-Lume’s dual composi- 
tion is claimed to give the window 
an internal wood surface that re- 
sists icing and condensation and an 
external anodized aluminum sur- 
face that is maintenance-free and 
weatherproof. Inside surfaces can 
be finished as desired, while the ex- 
posed aluminum portions are said 
to need no special protective treat- 


ment to maintain indefinite resist- , 


ance to weathering. 

Using ordinary tools and accept- 
ed working procedures, says the 
manufacturer, the carpenter install- 
ing the Wood-A-Lume window 
needs to perform relatively few 
steps. His job boils down to mark- 
ing the sill dimension, nailing up a 
temporary board to support the 
window during work, plumbing 
and leveling the window, nailing 
it to studs, and snapping on alumi- 
num nail cover strips over pre- 
punched nail holes. The illustra- 
tion shows a section of a multi-pane 
window being nailed directly to 
studs through its aluminum and 
wood frame. 

Wood-A-Lume windows are 
available in 25 sizes, single- or 
double-glazed, and come with plas- 
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tic storm sashes and copper-colored 
screens. The window is standard- 
ized for rapid mounting in ready 
cut and prefabricated wall con 
struction. 

For further information, write: 
Building Industry Promotions Inc., 
for Jervis Corporation, 16 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, New 
York. 


WATER-REPELLENT INSULATION 





Heat in—water out: that’s the 
promise of Zonolite water-repellent 
insulation, said to be the first such 
low-cost insulation for filling brick 
cavity and cement block walls. 
Yearly savings in fuel in Zono- 
lite-insulated walls will range from 
$15 to $35 per 1000 square feet of 
wall, according to the manufac- 
turer, who says actual savings vary 
with climatic conditions and othe1 
factors. In hot climates, the insula- 
tion is also said to achieve econo- 


mies: its use enables the installation 
of smaller-sized cooling equipment. 
Typical savings are cited for a 
Phoenix residence: $595 over a ten 
year period. 

The insulation is a free-flowing 
granular material (vermiculite) 
processed for water-repellency. In 
«a manufacturers’ test, a measured 
quantity of water was poured 
y amar a perforated tube filled 
with Zonolite—the full quantity of 
water was collected in a container 
held under the tube. In actual use, 
the water that penetrates the brick 
or concrete walls is said to drain off 
through weep holes that are part 
of such construction. 

The material flows readily into 
voids, leaving no uninsulated areas. 
Unlike some insulating materials, 
Zonolite water-repellent masonry 
fill insulation is claimed virtually 
never to settle, so cavities that are 
filled stay filled, in spite of vibra- 
tions, including those caused by 
heavy trucks. 

On-the-job tests, says the manu 
facturer, show that the average 
worker can insulate more than 500 
square feet of wall area in less than 
an hour with the new material, 
which is poured directly into the 
wall from the bag. 

In estimating quantity, figure a 
! cubic foot bag of Zonolite to fill a 
brick cavity wall area approximate- 
ly 48 square feet, | inch thick, o1 
24 square feet, 2 inches thick. In 
concrete block construction, the 
same bag will fill cores of approxi- 
mately 1614 standard three-core, 8- 
inch concrete blocks, or 141% square 
feet of wall area. 

Write: Zonolite Company, 12300 
South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 43, 
Illinois. 





copy of the JOURNAL. 


tion. 





DIRECT COMMUNICATION . 
between readers and manufacturers is our purpose in concluding 
each new product description with the name and address of the 
company that manufactures the item. In effect since June, the 
new system aims at reducing the interval between the request 
of information and its receipt. In addition, it is now easier to 
obtain information noted when leafing through any recent back 


When writing to firms, please don’t forget to mention that 
information on the product appeared in the JOURNAL oF Hous- 
ING, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Including this 
information may prompt manufacturers to advertise in the Jour- 
NAL. If a purchase results from your inquiry, a further “plug” 
for an ad may do the job. Your JOH appreciates your coopera- 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





RECENTLY ENGROSSED IN THE HOLIDAY SEASON, “P&P” readers 
who are parents or grandparents, cousins, and aunts have probably had 
more chance than usual to observe the play and leisure pursuits of the 
young: frenetic, fantastic, full of content or malcontent. They may, 
therefore, be especially receptive to a stimulating new book—Creative 
Playgrounds and Recreation Centers (see listing). Its particular values: 
(1) the explanation, brief but clear, of the contribution a good chance 
for play makes toward growing civilized, useful, and imaginative human 
beings with “inner balance;” (2) the description of the kinds of things 
and elements needed in playgrounds for various ages; (3) the portrayal, 
in 150 pages of photographs and site plans showing prime playground 
arrangements and equipment selected from Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Japan, and the United States. 


Among ideas of special interest: roof-top playground on the big Marseilles 
housing “niga by LeCorbusier, serving all ages, including adults; play 
“zones” for a London housing project, with a depressed sand “beach” 
and paddling pool; the crawling duct train of concrete pipe in a Swiss 
housing development; the traffic-teaching playground in German Stutt- 
gart; and sand “ships” in place of sandboxes in Denmark and Sweden. 


If a public houser, don’t let the new shapes and approaches on equipment 
pictured make you conclude “too expensive,” thinking in terms of a com- 
mercial product. Low-cost “do-it-yourself” ways of providing such equip- 
ment are found in the back of the book. But it’s the ideas behind the play- 
ground layout that are of real importance. 

If an urban renewalist, pay attention to discussion of play space as an 
asset in neighborhood “reorganizing.” See that it’s well-planned and that 
it is designed to become a gathering place for both old and young—a real 
nucleus for the renewed community. 


And for everybody, this important reminder: whoever is working out the 
design of play places—architect, landscaper, builder, houser—should them- 


selves “‘play a little’’ while they design, to observe the patterns of child 
play and thus get the right slant. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


LOCAL HOUSING DATA, by Uriel Man- 
heim. Reprint from The Appraisal Journal 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 
Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 


for July 1959. 11 pp. Publication No. OR93. 
Free distribution to agency members of 
NAHRO. Free on request while supply 
lasts. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Tells variety of sources of local data 
usually available to determine local hous- 
ing need and illustrates how best to utilize 
them. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY NEWS LETTER. 
No. 133. Public Housing Provisions and 
Implications of the Housing Act of 1959. 
7 pp. Distributed to agency members of 
NAHRO as agency member service. 15 
cents to others. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Analysis of effect of new housing act pro- 
visions on local authority operations, by 
Walter Mills, executive director, Greater 
Gadsden Housing Authority. 
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during the past two months. Copies may 
be available to others directly from origi- 
nating source. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF DOWN- 
TOWN IN ST. LOUIS, INC. 1958-59. 1959. 
20 pp. Downtown in St. Louis, Inc., Mer- 
cantile Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GRANITE HEIGHTS... A MODEL FOR 
THE NATION! Reprint of one-page news- 
paper presentation from Southern Media- 
tor Journal for August 21, 1959. Apply to 
Knox Banner, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock, 121 
Second Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


WHERE CIVILIZATIONS ARE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, by John D. Lange. 
Reprint from Public Administration Re- 
view, Summer 1959. American Society for 
Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


TRIANGLE REDEVELOPMENT AND 
YOU. Pamphlet for Madison “Triangle” 





redevelopment area. 1959. 23 pp. Rede- 
velopment Authority of the City of Madi- 
son, City-County Building, Madison 9, Wis- 
consin. 

CITIZENS IN URBAN RENEWAL, by 
G. Yates Cook. “How to become a citizen 
in renewal” instructions. 1959. 44 pp. Urban 
Renewal Division, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, 925 South Homan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois. 


RECREATION 


CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS AND REC- 
REATION CENTERS, by Alfred Leder- 
mann and Alfred Trachsel. 1959. 175 pp. 
$12.50. Frederick A. Praeger, 15 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


RECREATION FOR THE COMMUN- 
ITY. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
1959. 8 pp., illustrated. 10 cents per copy 
or $5 per 100 copies. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Good folder for local housing authori- 
ties to pass around the town because it 
tells the public housing story while put- 
ting across the point that public housing 
provides leisure-time facilities and activi- 
ties for people of the community outside 
the projects. 


MANAGEMENT 


PUBLIC HOUSING AND YOUTH FIT- 
NESS: A Community Project, prepared by 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 1959. 
16 pp. 15 cents. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Collection of suggestions on community 
resources that schools, churches, and other 
community agencies represent for pub- 
lic housers, among others, to help build 
healthy and fit youth. Tells how to go into 
action to take advantage of the potential. 


AGING 


HOUSING AND OTHER RELATED 
NEEDS OF THE ELDERLY. 1959. 16 pp., 
mimeographed. Free on request, as long as 
supply lasts, from Russell C. Taylor, Direc- 
tor, Columbus Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, 425 West Rich Street, Columbus 22, 
Ohio. 

Report of a one-day workshop sponsored 
by Columbus housing authority and United 
Community Council of Columbus, showing 
how pertinent services of local and national 
service agencies mesh into the housing 
picture. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY: A Re- 
view of Significant Developments. 1959. 40 
pp-, multilithed. Apply to Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Treats all types of housing, includ- 
ing institutional. Contains countrywide list 
of FHA-insured nonprofit rental housing 
projects in active and firm-proposal status, 
showing sponsorship; and of public hous- 
ing developments for the elderly. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY: IN- 
TERIM REPORT AND CASE STUDY 
OF VINE COURT, HARTFORD, CON- 
NECTICUT. Prepared for Julian H. Zim- 
merman, Commissioner, Federal Housing 
Administration. 1959. 7 pp., multilithed. 
Free. Apply to Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D.C. 

A step-by-step outline of how the Hart- 
ford project was built with FHA Section 
207 aid. 
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GENERAL 


THE FHA STORY IN SUMMARY: 1934- 

1959. 1959. 24 pp. 20 cents. Federal Housing 

Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Twenty-five years of history in brief. 


SUMMARY OF THE HOUSING ACT OF 
1959. 1959. 14 pp. Free. Apply to Office of 
the General Counsel, Washington 25, D.C. 

All points covered in provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 86-372, Indexed. 


FINAL REPORTS: 1957 Census of Gov- 
ernments. In five parts. 1959. Announce- 
ment and order form available from Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Eighteen publications, all inexpensive, 
are included in the five-part series, plus 
bulletins on each of the states that cull the 
findings from the 18 publications for the 
particular state. Among subjects: local gov- 
ernment structure, summary of public em- 
ployment, local government finances in 
standard metropolitan areas, state pay- 
ments to local governments, taxable prop- 
erty values in the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION 


THE EXECUTIVE AND THE BOARD 
IN SOCIAL WELFARE, by William D. 
Schmidt. 1959. 78 pp. $1.50 paperback; 
$2.50 cloth. Howard Allen, Inc., Post Office 
Box No. 1810, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Written for social welfare agencies and 
organizations by the executive director of 
Children’s Services of Cleveland, a hand 
book nevertheless valuable for housing and 
urban renewal executives and boards. Goes 
into qualities and functions of the execu 
tive, board responsibilities, the executive 
as employee, and the executive as an “en- 
abler™ and a leader .. . not a “dictator.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE EXECU- 
TION OF AN URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAM, by Paul Williams, adminis- 
trative assistant, Community Conserva- 
tion Board of Chicago. 1959. 31 pp. Free. 
Paul Williams, 7927 South Drexel Boule- 
vard, Chicago 19, Ulinois. 

Newcomers to urban renewal adminis- 
tration, especially, will find the five-part 
questiounaire in this booklet a helpful 
checklist for learning what they face in 
carrying out a redevelopment or renewal 
project. Based on the official manual of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, the 
questionnaire-checklist can help determine 
table of organization, staff needs, data 
flow, reports, etc. Useful both for agencies 
using federal aid through URA or going 
it with other financing. Functions covered: 
land buying, management of acquired 
properties, relocation, land disposition, 
and readying of sites. 


CODES 


HOUSING AND BUILDING REGULA- 
TIONS IN NEW YORK STATE TOWNS 
AND VILLAGES. Interim Report of “314” 
Demonstration Project by the New York 
State Division of Housing. 1959. 65 PP.» 
mimeographed. Apply to the Division, 
270 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
Regional or inter-community planning 
boards, housing inspection services, and 
other joint-action agencies are proposed 
as the practical means by which small 
cities and villages can attack their urban 
renewal problems. This was conclusion 
after study of some 200 communities in 
New York state that showed their general 
inability to support needed services. 


December 1959 


1960 HOUSING CENSUS DATA AVAILABLE 
TO LHA'S, IF THEY ORDER NOW! 


Deadline is January 25, 1960 fon 
orders on special tabulations on 
housing facts that will come out of 
the 1960 census. The Public Hous 
ing Administration has made an 
arrangement with the Bureau ol 
the Census to provide local hous 
ing authorities, on a cost 
with tabulations of local or re 
gional information of value in 
planning and developing low-rent 
projects. 


basis, 


Information to be provided will 
include such data as: 


—structural and occupancy chat 
acteristics of dwellings; 

-number of renter families in sub 
standard housing units, by family 
size and income: 

—number of renter families in sub 
standard units, by gross rent as 
per cent of family income in 1959. 
(Almost all of the data is broken 
down by racial characteristics.) 


Census bureau fees for the spe 
cial tabulations are based on popu 
lation size of communities: with, 
lor example, a community ol unde 
5000 paying $1650 and a commu 
nity of over 200,000 paying $3250 
plus $125 for each 10,000) over 
200,000. Cost of securing the data, 
according to PHA, “is a_ proper 
development cost or operating ex 
pense of projects under prelim 
inary loan contract or annual con 
tributions contract at date of such 
payment.” More details on the spe 


cial tabulations are available in 
a PHA circular dated December 15. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A119—Technical Adviser 

A housing authority in a large south- 
eastern city is looking for an engineer to 
fill the position of technical adviser for 
the technical and maintenance end of the 
communitywide low-rent housing pro- 
gram. Candidates should have thorough 
knowledge and experience in development, 
construction, and maintenance of public 
housing projects; must be familiar with 
preparation of plans and programs; and 
must be able to act as liaison between the 
regional Public Housing Administration 
office, the local housing authority, and 
architects and contractors. Civil engineer- 
ing or architecture graduates preferred. 
Position is permanent. Submit resume of 
qualifications and salary requirement with 
application. 


A123—Renewal Director 

The city of Muskegon, Michigan is re- 
cruiting for a director of urban renewal 
to administer a 7 million dollar, four- 
year, 400-acre rehabilitation-redevelop- 
ment project. Background should include 
responsible experience in renewal, plan- 
ning, housing, public administration, or 
related fields. Administrative experience 
and ability to deal effectively with govern- 
mental agencies and the general public 
are essential. Salary: $10,000-$12,000, de- 


pending upon qualifications. Apply: City 
Manager, City Hall, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Al124—Assistant Director 

The Hartford, Connecticut redevelop- 
ment agency is seeking an assistant di- 
rector to take charge of planning and 
processing of urban renewal projects. Re- 
quirements: degree in city planning, 
public administration, or some related 
field and a minimum of two years’ super- 
visory experience in renewal planning 
and programming. Salary: $8580-$10,400 
per year. Apply: Charles F. Yard, Director 
of Personnel, 550 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 


A1l25—Housing Manager 

Applications are being accepted for the 
position of manager for a new 738-unit 
low-rent project made up of a combina- 
tion of high-rise and garden-type apart- 
ments. Experience in managing compar- 
able housing, either private or public, is 
desirable. Duties include operation and 
maintenance of project, enforcement of 
policies, supervision of business office, 
rent collections, annual re-examinations, 
inspections, accounting, budgets, public 
relations, and related duties. Salary: 
$6500-$7000. Give complete detailed in- 
formation with application. Apply: A. J. 


Harmon, Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of Kansas City, Missouri, 1220 
Independence Avenue, Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. 


A126—Renewal Director 

The housing commission of Canton, 
Ohio is seeking an experienced urban re- 
newal director to take charge of the city’s 
18-month old program. The community's 
“workable program” has been approved 
and a survey and planning application 
has been filed for a 60-acre project that is 
to include clearance, rehabilitation, and 
the development of a 10-acre park. Candi- 
date must have a degree in planning, 
experience in renewal, and familiarity 
with federal regulations. Starting salary 
is $9000. Write: William K. Marsh, Urban 
Renewal Director, Department of Urban 
Renewal, 204 High Avenue, Southwest, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


A127—Executive Director 

The Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities of Columbia, 
Missouri have available the position of 
executive director. Present program in- 
cludes the development and management 
of 250 units of low-rent housing and 
redevelopment of a 126-acre area. Candi- 
date must be experienced in all phases of 
administration of housing and urban re- 
newal programs. Degree required. Salary: 
$9000-$10,000, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply: B. D. Simon, Jr., Chairman, 
Housing and Land Clearance for Rede- 
velopment Authorities, 209 South Fifth 
Street, Columbia, Missouri. 
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